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IS A NATIONAL PARTY POSSIBLE? 


Tue possibility of a National party has, throughout the struggle 
over Home Rule, meant something more real than the possibility of a 
combination between Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain. To but few individuals in a century is it given to 
be the souls of great popular movements. The demonic element, 
which Goethe never ceased to wonder at, is a rare possession. 
And a possession still rarer even of those men who are remark- 
able in other respects, is the capacity to sink their personal aims 
and ambitions sufficiently to be able to play the second part for 
the sake of ensuring the accomplishment of a great end. It is 
pretty generally agreed now that the chance of a permanent com- 
bination between Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. Chamberlain 
may safely be discussed as outside the range of practical politics, 
even if either of them could exercise sufficient influence to get and 
hold a great party together in the present condition of affairs. The 
kind of National party the possibility of which deserves serious atten- 
tion is of a more formidable nature. 

We have come to something like a new point of departure in the 
history of parties in English politics. Party government will, in 
the immediate future at least, go on just as before ; about that no 
one who is at all familiar with the temper of the constituencies, is 
likely to doubt. But will the dividing line in what is before us be 
similar to that with which we have been familiar in the past? The 
Liberal party is always on the move. If it has fixed principles, 
they are of the most general and vague description. It may, however, 
be said with certainty that if there is an artificial barrier in the way 
of allowing an equality of chances in life to all the subjects of the 
State alike, the Liberal party will sooner or later be found arrayed 
against it, however venerable it may be. Now this vagueness of 
principle has allowed the Liberal party to progress a very long way. 
In the old days, when the middle classes were shut out from political 
power, their tendencies were entirely in the direction of Liberalism 
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and the general breaking down of the barriers to equality. But 
since they have enjoyed for a brief season political power, which has 
finally been swamped by the extension of the franchise, their ten- 
dencies have become of just the contrary order. And the lower 
the franchise becomes, the more people will join the party whose 
characteristic has always been to resist change, at all events, to the 
utmost limit consistent with prudence. That this tendency towards 
Conservatism on the part of those who feel their influence becoming 
weakened by further expansions of the electorate is not necessarily 
confined to any classes or sections of society, appears, it may be 
remarked in passing, to be suggested by the phenomenon of the 
general resistance on the part of even the extreme Radical party 
to the extension of the suffrage to women. 

At the present moment the transference of political power has 
been so thoroughly effected, and the change which has come over 
the political horizon is so complete, that the situation is unlike any 
which has been witnessed before. Some who have hitherto really 
been Radicals have taken fright, and that not the less because cer- 
tain of their comrades who had up to this time peacefully pursued 
a quiet path, have either become intoxicated with the exuberance of 
a new enthusiasm, or have completely yielded to the real or imagined 
demands of the enlarged and changed constituencies. 

It is this new feature which has, in the opinion of a good many 
competent observers, really given rise to the conception of a great 
National party, which while progressive shall not be revolutionary. 
Home Rule and the attempt to go back upon the Union of 1800 is the 
occasion rather than the cause of its existence. Is the possibility of 
such a party within the sphere of practical politics? Let us see, 
with a view to answering this question, of what elements it would 
consist, and with what forces it would be confronted. 

In the House of Commons of to-day there are a good number of 
enlightened Tories—Tories who see that change and progress can no 
longer and no further be resisted, and who are really and sincerely 
desirous of promoting the equality of chances in life. But they find 
themselves hampered by a certain number of the older-fashioned 
members of their party, who have been returned either by those 
special interests which are now almost entirely ranged on the Con- 
servative side, or on the ground of the just regard in which many of 
them are held individually. 'The more modern members of the Tory 
party therefore find it difficult to keep in political existence on the 
lines of strict adherence to the principles they profess. Many of 
them represent the boroughs, where there is almost always a 
considerable amount of what is called Tory democracy, but what is 
really a modified form of Radicalism. They receive votes largely on 
the negative ground of the dislike of a majority of the electors in 
their constituencies to Mr. Gladstone and his party. Their position 
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is therefore a precarious one, and there is little or no hope for them 
in the future unless they can effect a transformation in the spirit and 
principles of the party to which they belong. It is therefore natural 
that they should look forward with some eagerness to a new com- 
bination. 

Again, there is a section of the Liberal party which feels a not 
altogether dissimilar necessity. Mr. Gladstone has gone too fast for 
them. The adoption of Home Rule by the bulk of their Liberal 
colleagues has altogether upset them. The great majority belongs 
to that quiet Whig section which, in the extension of the franchise, 
has already felt the limits of its tether. They can no longer go with 
a party which has advanced and is advancing with extraordinary 
rapidity. They are not themselyes—in the old sense of the expression 
—Tories, but they are in a position to join hands with the progressive 
members of the modern Tory party. 

There is yet a third element to be noticed. There are certain real 
Radicals, and among them statesmen of very great distinction, who 
have for the present left the majority of their party on the question 
of the future government of Ireland. Most prominent among them 
as typical illustrations stand Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Courtney. 
Each possesses great gifts. Mr. Chamberlain is a born leader of the 
people. He is too strong a man to remain in a secondary position. 
In these days the most extraordinary changes take place in the 
shortest imaginable time. It is not many months since Mr. Cham- 
berlain seemed as though he would prove the rival of Mr. Gladstone 
in the leadership of the newly-created electorate. He appears for 
the moment to have completely lost his position. But the public 
memory is short, and when the Home Rule controversy has be- 
come, as it inevitably will become, a thing of the past, and Mr. 
Gladstone is no longer present to tower in the House of Commons 
above all his contemporaries, what will be the position of Mr. 
Chamberlain? I sometimes wonder, when I listen to the shrieks 
against him of the more sentimental Radicals who sit above and 
below the gangway in the House of Commons, how short is the 
shortest time which can elapse before he has his foot once more upon 
the necks of the great majority of them. Mr. Courtney is a man of 
a wholly different type. Je is also endowed with remarkable intel- 
lectual powers, but they are not of a popular order. If Mr. Chamber- 
lain hates, and apparently is wholly incapable of appreciating, acade- 
mic Liberalism, Mr. Courtney revels in it. He pursues his own 
conclusions by processes which seem to the observer to be of a purely 
intellectual character, processes which lead him to disagree with 
friends and foes alike. He is neither a popular leader nor capable 
of being influenced by popular leaders. He and Mr. Chamberlain 
have but little following, the latter by the accident of his differing 
from Mr. Gladstone on Home Rule, the former by the very nature 
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of his creed. Therefore they both are driven, for the sake of their 
convictions and of self-preservation, to join hands with the so-called 
National party. But they have, so far as can be seen, nothing in 
common with it. They and those who may follow them, will take 
part in what ought to prove a most ephemeral alliance. 

A National party thus composed has, in the first place, to choose 
its leader and settle its programme. Its leader can hardly be anyone 
else at the present juncture than Lord Hartington. He alone 
commands the confidence of Tories and Whigs alike, and possesses 
besides such a character as can enable Radical Unionists of the 
type of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Courtney to work with him. And 
given Lord Hartington as a leader, the programme is tolerably 
clear on paper. Reform of the land system, the complete foundation 
of local government on a popular and representative basis, and the 
carrying out of the other items of the Midlothian programme of 
1885, will no doubt stand at the head of it. Upon these topics all 
sections of the party are nominally agreed or prepared to be agreed. 
But here commence the difficulties. The majority of the electorate 
is very much in earnest about these things, and will certainly turn out 
any Government which does not carry them in a thorough fashion; 
and they believe that they are likely to get them in the most 
complete form from the Radical party led by Mr. Gladstone. The 
majority of the middle and upper classes, it is true, would probably 
rather trust Lord Hartington and the National party to give legis- 
lative effect to these proposals. But then the middle and upper 
classes are, and will be still more, outvoted as the franchise and regis- 
tration laws are improved, by the people. Besides this, there is a 
minority of the middle and upper classes which does not want these 
things at all and would rather support a party of resistance to them. 
And this will be the difficulty of the National party : it must depend 
for its support on several heterogeneous elements. These elements 
can only be held in willing and real combination so long as the pro- 
gramme is negative, and consists in resistance to Home Rule and 
revolutionary attacks on existing institutions. But the great majority 
of the electorate desire reforms. The consequence of this is that no 
party organised on a merely negative basis can hold together for any 
length of time, especially in the face of an extended franchise. The 
new electors may on an occasion abstain from voting, but their 
natural tendency is to vote Radical, and yet the National party 
cannot hold together on any positive programme of a Radical 
character. The moderate Liberal element in it, which might be 
willing to go a good way in order to avoid having to go further, is in 
a minority. The progressive Tory element, though perhaps stronger, 
is still in a very considerable minority, and could exercise no con- 
siderable influence in the House of Commons were it not for the 
support of the reactionary section of its Tory colleagues. The instant 
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these three sections are called on to unite on proposals for legislative 
reform, that instant must they split, not merely among themselves, 
but from the Radical Unionist section, such as it is, which supports 
them in opposing Home Rule and in nothing else. 

The fate of the present Government in connection with the pro- 
gress of the Irish Land Bill through the House of Commons is an 
illustration of the extreme difficulty of the situation. Indeed, the 
entire question of Irish government admirably illustrates this diffi- 
culty. The Government never have made up, and apparently never 
will make up, their minds upon a final course. If he were only a 
Bismarck in strength of will and character, Lord Salisbury probably 
has ideas which would enable him to govern Ireland as a Crown 
colony. And these ideas are not the ideas of Lord Hartington, who 
adheres apparently to the old Liberal traditions of constitutional 
tule in that country, with a kind of wavering from them in the 
direction of Home Rule, the result of which is that he is irrecon- 
cilably at variance with the plans propounded by Mr. Froude, Sir 
James Stephen, and the great politicians of the study. The 
divergence is apparently bringing about that kind of paralysis 
arising from divided opinions and counsels, and the consequences 
with which we became familiar during the progress of the Egyptian 
policy of Mr. Gladstone’s Government between 1880 and 1885. 
Anything more marked than the disheartening effect upon their 
supporters of the failure of the present Government to adhere to 
and carry out the principles they had professed in regard to the 
relations of landlord and tenant in Ireland, is not often to be witnessed 
from the Opposition benches. And what took place in reference to 
Irish land may well, and probably will, take place in connection 
with the attempt to restore social order among the Irish people. 

The truth is that it is not in the nature of things that a party 
composed as must be a National party, in the sense in which the 
expression is here used, should hold together. Its members must 
become absorbed and its opinions modified until its basis of exist- 
ence has degenerated into that negative attitude towards proposed 
legislation which characterises the majority of the Tory party of 
to-day, even under an extended franchise. Then, and not till then, 
will it firmly cohere. 

If the great Unionist party cannot hold together by any inherent 
strength of its own, can it do so by the weakness of its opponents ? 
This brings us at once face to face with the question of the future of 
the Home Rule party. That party found itself beaten by a com- 
paratively small majority at the general election of 1886. Is it 
likely to find itself in a majority ? This depends on two considera- 
tions: the strength of the case for Home Rule, and the justification 
for Radicalism. Let us examine the latter of these considerations 
first. The estimates of the new elector vary exceedingly. Radicals 
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are accustomed to represent him as only requiring to be awakened 
to a sense of his situation in order to become aggressively ultra- 
Radical. Conservatives, on the other hand, apparently believe him 
to be still attached to the old order of things. Probably the truth 
is to be found in neither of these two alternatives. The new elector 
is after all not to be judged of in the person of the politician of the 
London working men’s clubs, who, by the way, so far as past expe- 
rience goes, seems destined, for the present at all events, to represent 
a comparatively small minority of the London electorate. Nor is 
his average type to be found in the man dominated by that timid 
reluctance to fight with his social superior, which is to be witnessed 
in the case of the Dorsetshire labourer. So far as one can judge, 
the great majority of the new voters are quict-going, thoughtful 
people, who feel keenly the disadvantage at which all of them have 
been placed by circumstances, and most of them by want of educa- 
tion, and who desire to improve their own positions, and still more 
the chances in life of their children. They are Liberals because the 
Liberal party alone is, in their judgment, prepared to recognise to 
the full their claim to be treated on a footing of equality, as regards 
social no less than political rights, with their more prosperous fellow- 
countrymen. They see clearly enough that any step taken in this 
direction by the Conservative party as a whole is a concession forced 
by motives of self-interest, and not a reform directed by real 
sympathy. They are aware that enormous changes must be accom- 
plished in the existing condition of society before what they want 
can be obtained for them, and they look to the modern Radical 
party, with its real passion for equality, and with its splendid record 
of successful attacks on the old and bad order of things in the past, 
as the party which alone is fit to champion their cause; but they are 
not, so far as the judgment of many impartial and careful observers 
goes, reckless revolutionaries. 

When such a reckless revolutionary comes among them as can- 
didate, it generally happens that while a small minority of enthu- 
siasts cheer him and work for him, a large number abstain from 
voting. They have, apparently, an intense love of fair play, even 
towards the landlords and clergy who, in many cases from mis- 
taken motives of kindness, have in the long and dreary past excluded 
them from the least chance in life, and kept them down. They do 
not desire, and will have nothing to do with, confiscation. Hence the 
moderate and safe Liberal, though often a most inefficient repre- 
sentative for them, in many cases comes in by a far greater majority 
of their votes than could the most ardent Radical. They are, to 
sum up, essentially advanced reformers, but they hate shams and 
they love fair dealing and integrity of purpose, and, as they get a 
fuller and more complete political education, will probably insist 
rigorously on having it. This at least is the writer’s estimate of 
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the average position of the new elector, formed from a study of his 
opinions in a great variety of places throughout England and Scotland. 
Of course in some places he tends more in the direction of unrea- 
soned Radicalism and in others less. But taking the average of local 
tendencies as a guide, there is cause to believe the above estimate to 
be substantially accurate. 

What, then, is to be expected of a majority of electors so composed 
and backed up by a minority consisting of the middle and upper classes. 
As it gets familiar with the new weapon which the extension of the 
franchise has placed in its hands, and learns to direct its blows 
without the fear of doing injustice, how will it act? Certainly it 
will not become less Radical—there is too much work lying directly 
ahead. The business of breaking down the artificial barriers which 
absolutely and improperly separate class from class under the 
existing order of things in this country cannot be accomplished 
ata stroke. Wath the extension of the franchise we are for the 
first time in a position to set about it. One of the first things the 
democracy is likely to insist on will be such educational advantages 
as will enable its members to compete on even terms for those 
employments and positions which are at present practically open only 
to the sons of the wealthy. With secondary and even university 
education within the reach of all, what special chance will there be in 
the future for the children of the poor gentleman? The educated 
classes have at present a monopoly as regards all forms of employment 
which involve brainwork. The members of the educated classes are 
comparatively few in numbers. The result is that brainwork is 
enormously overpaid in proportion to manual labour. But with 
extended educational facilities not only must the price of brain- 
work fall, but, the labourer or his immediate relatives being educated, 
his status, and consequently the status of labour, will be raised. 
The natural inference is that we may look forward to a far more 
rapid passage from one station in life to another than we are 
at present accustomed to see, and with it to a great breakdown 
in the system of class distinctions. Add to this the inevitable 
transfer of political and social power from the landlord party to the 
people generally, which must take place under a popular system of 
local government, and the transformation will be complete. Now 
the new electorate desires this. It desires this because it thinks 
this a right and just change, and we may rest satisfied that it will 
be content with nothing less. Once bring about such an alteration 
in the tone and constitution of society, and the last shred of justifi- 
eation not merely for a House of Lords, but for an Established 
Church and for the peculiar influence and position of the clergy, will 
inevitably disappear. The country appears to me to be on the eve of 
becoming as democratic in spirit as are the people of America. The 
influence of the Court, such as it is—and it is in indireet ways still 
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considerable—must go too. Even under a very exemplary sovereign, 
a woman who has not only maintained the highest moral level in 
her immediate surroundings, but. has had the rare wisdom and 
strength of character which has enabled her to abstain from display- 
ing any party bias under circumstances of great temptation, the 
influence of the Court has been mischievous in many ways. No- 
body can sit opposite to the present body of Conservative members 
in the House of Commons without perceiving that the prospect of 
State balls, garden parties, jubilee entertainments, and other “ func- 
tions” which afford facilities for social distinction, bulk more largely 
than is good in the minds of a great many of them. It is not to be 
wondered at. The country gentlemen of the old stamp are in a 
minority. The Tory members of to-day, returned as they are in a 
large number of cases by the votes of Villadom, are some of them 
retired tradespeople, who for the first time are tasting the sweets of 
upper-class society. The appreciation of their new experience mani- 
fests itself even in their votes. If the Crown as an institution is to 
preserve throughout the country a popularity which is apparently 
on the wane, the social machinery which brings into action this 
most objectionable influence, and stimulates the lowest instincts of 
the middle-class voter, must be completely swept away. At present 
our aristocracy presume upon these instincts, with the knowledge 
that they may certainly and safely do so. Probably the most daring 
and most successful insult ever offered by the upper to the lower 
classes in this country in modern times has been the institution of 
the Primrose League. But as the franchise is still further extended 
this kind of influence will operate in a much less degree. The 
democracy is but little amenable to it. Fortunately for its members, 
they have no social aspirations of this kind. What they want is 
moral and material prosperity of a solid character, and short of 
the attainment of this they are not likely to stop. In so far as even 
the progressive type of Conservative candidate does not satisfy them 
in this respect, by the deeds of his party as distinguished from his 
own principles, in so far will he be rejected when he claims to be 
their representative. They will turn to the modern Radical, if it 
be only by the method of exclusions. 

Now the modern Radical has many faults, faults which have done 
much to prevent his getting his way. In the first place he does 
not, as a rule, think much. Inspired by an almost blind enthusiasm, 
he rushes against existing institutions, and on many occasions recoils 
badly bruised. The old academic Radicalism of John Mill and 
Austin and the Westminster Reviewers is badly missed’ nowadays. 
It too had its failings: its judgment was very bad on occasions ; it 
lacked the indefinable quality of common sense; it had no faculty of 
appealing to the imagination and feelings of the people. But its 
exponents were men of principle who knew what they meant, and 
the precise nature of the steps by which they proposed to attain 
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their objects. The result was that, among people who understood 
and sympathised with them, they inspired confidence alike in their 
capacity and their principles. On the other hand, many people 
who deeply sympathise with modern Radicals have no confidence in 
them. The difference between the two systems has consequently 
become very great in practice. Mr. Courtney and Mr. Conybeare 
probably mean much the same thing in the long run, but there is no 
similarity in their methods. Academic Radicalism has no hold on 
the imaginations of the electors. Sentimental Radicalism drives 
away a great many people who are Radicals at heart. And yet, so 
far as one can judge, what the majority of the new electors want, and 
would really appreciate most, is a combination of the two. The 
reasonings of the one and the practical instincts of the other can and 
must be brought into combination. It is the fact that he does in 
a great measure combine the characteristics of both systems, that 
makes Mr. John Morley so enormously popular in the country, and 
marks him out as the representative of the prevailing political 
opinions of the period which lies in front of us, whether or not he is 
to be the actual leader of the Liberal party. 

Of course in the past the unreasonableness of its Radicalism has 
greatly damaged the Liberal party in the estimation of the country, 
and it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that Mr. Chamberlain is in 
a large measure responsible for this fault in our creed. Before the 
general election of 1885 there were numbers of people who felt that 
the time had come when it was doubtful whether they could any longer 
safely remain under the banner of Liberalism. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speeches finally sent them over to the other side. Not impro- 
bably Mr. Chamberlain has become, under his recent experiences, a 
wiser man, and has learned that in order to carry the country 
with him a statesman must convince its mind as well as its 
heart. 

If this fault is likely to be got over, and if the truth which Mr. 
Chamberlain has ignored, is recognised once more, as it was recognised 
by the Westminster Reviewers, there is an end in this regard 
also of the prospects of the National party. The probability 
is that the necessity for reflection and caution will be generally 
recognised by such of the Radical leaders as are capable of doing so. 
There is no reason why it should not. At the present moment nothing 
seems more desirable in the interests of the party of Mr. Gladstone 
than that certain of its more prominent members, who have been 
sinners in this respect, should be kept out of £5,000 a year until 
they have either fully learned the lesson themselves or given way 
to those who have really done so. 

So much for the general situation. But, it has been said, the 
strength of the prospects of the National party lies in this, that it is 
the party which is resolutely opposed to Home Rule. If we are 
right in thinking that this party cannot maintain its foothold on any 
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general grounds, the burden of proof must lie strongly on those who 
invite the electorate to support it on the single issue of the govern- 
ment of Ireland. Is this burden one which can be discharged ? 
The result of the recent bye-elections points to an answer in the nega- 
tive. The electorate realises not only that Ireland blocks the way, but 
that she has blocked the way for many years past. A solution of the 
problem has been offered to them which presents a conceivable 
alternative to this state of things. And the irresolution of the 
Unionist Government and its incapacity even to make the attempt to 
govern Ireland as a Crown colony, suggest that there is no other 
alternative within the range of practical politics. Moreover, the 
country is getting familiar with the Irish representatives. It is 
coming to see that if they have deliberately obstructed the progress 
of public business, they have the justification that they had no other 
means of obtaining a hearing. The present Irish party is what we 
have made it. We would not listen to O’Connell and Butt; we 
have been forced to listen to Mr. Parnell. And if his party is not 
an ordinary constitutional party, the reason is that an ordinary con- 
stitutional party would be of no use in carrying his plans into 
operation. But even in the existing state of things he has got 
among his followers probably a greater proportion of really able men 
than any other leader in the House of Commons. Why then should 
the democracy refuse to listen to him? The concession of an extended 
franchise, and of the power of regulating their own affairs, has given 
great satisfaction to the new voters. Is it not natural that they should 
be willing to try, in the case of Ireland, an experiment which has 
succeeded so well with themselves ? There is reason to believe that 
the country is rapidly making up its mind to the adoption of this 
plan; and if so, the fate of the Unionist majority as such is sealed. 
For it is a plan which can never be gone back upon. The step taken, 
it is taken for better or for worse. 

Meantime there are certain special dangers to which the Home 
Rule section of the Liberal party is exposed. Their object is to 
restore social order in Ireland, and this it is proposed to do by 
bringing the law and popular opinion into harmony. We are to 
rely for the good government of the country not upon coercion, but 
upon the orderly instincts which have displayed themselves in the 
case of every other civilised people. The de facto and the de jure 
governments are to be welded into one. But if this course is to be 
taken it must be taken in a thoroughgoing fashion. If the Irish 
people are not to be trusted, do not let us trust them at all. If they 
are, on the other hand, to be trusted, then let us really trust them, 
and throw overboard the ridiculous notion of retaining futile and 
irritating paper safeguards. To enable the law to obtain the support 
of popular opinion, it is above all things necessary that there should 
be a Home Rule executive as well as a Home Rule legislature. What 
sense is there in attempting to retain control over the judges and 
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the police when you are going to concede so much that is far more 
important ? There is a mischievous tendency abroad to make con- 
cessions in matters such as these for the purpose of conciliating 
opponents. For this the Irish representatives are, I think, not 
altogether free from blame. They are too anxious to make diffi- 
culties smooth. If they had taken a firm stand, nobody would have 
thought it worth while to discuss the question; we should have 
known that we must concede the judges and the police to popular opi- 
nion in Ireland, because it was essential that popular opinion should 
support the new system of government. But now, when some Union- 
ists who would in course of time probably have come over to us at any 
rate, ask for such alterations in our policy, their request is apparently 
to be granted with the lightest of hearts. If it has not really been 
granted, then there is, or ought to be, trouble ahead for the Liberal 
party, when it comes back to power, with certain of its own sup- 
porters. If it has been granted, then there is certainly trouble 
ahead with the Irish people. I have always thought that we should 
be in a far better and stronger position if we definitely said that we 
meant to hand over the entire executive to the control of the Irish 
legislature, and to preface this step with some large measure of land 
purchase. We should thus have shown that we had not the slightest 
misgiving about the policy we advocate of carrying out to their 
full extent constitutional reforms in Ireland. And as regards 
land purchase, if it be only to give the cause of order and good 
government in Ireland a chance, we must, as Mr. Matthew Arnold 
informed us in 1881, get rid of the bad landlords. I believe that 
the country, which is after all in the main fair-minded, and pre- 
pared even to make sacrifices for the accomplishment of a purpose 
which it believes to be at once beneficial and just, would eventually 
have backed us up. 

But be all this as it may, it is clear that if the case for Home 
Rule is well founded it must be established in the end on a thorough- 
going footing. To this conclusion our own interests, as well as 
those of the people immediately concerned, point. The vice of the 
Liberal Unionist position is its failure to recognise that there is no 
half-way house. Go so far on the way and you must go to the end. 
And as the pure coercionist section of the Unionist party is compa- 
ratively small, it is not unreasonable to suppose that the tendencies 
of the time are all in the direction of a step which would be far 
more in harmony with the Liberal Unionist position than with that 
of the doctrinaire Tory coercionists who cannot even convince 
their own leaders that there are but two courses of a practicable 
character open to them. 

One question remains to be answered. If the conclusions already 
arrived at are well founded, if the so-called National party is but a 
dream, impossible to adjust to the actualities of experience, what 
course must be pursued by those who are in real sympathy with the 
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desires of the people for equality and progress, and who only oppose 
the Radical party because they think the elements of which it is com- 
posed, unworthy of and dangerous to the State? If the new anti- 
Radical party must inevitably resolve itself into a body held together 
on a basis of mere resistance, and actuated solely by the spirit that 
denies, they can no longer remain within its ranks. Must they then 
retire in sorrow from public life? Surely this cannot be. There is 
another and a nobler way open to them. If the new electorate is 
actuated, as I believe it to be actuated, by feelings and tendencies 
that are both generous and just, if it is really dominated by the love 
of fair play, then it will welcome men of the stamp referred to, as 
its leaders. Let them throw themselves without restraint on the 
side of progress and put away their old traditions and fears ; and 
when they have done this, let them strive their utmost to impart to 
Radicalism a spirit that shall be better than the spirit of to-day. 
Let them endeavour to eliminate what is ignoble and based on 
jealousy and envy, and strive to give the most free and full effect 
to what is fair and just. If these men—and among the young 
Tory party there are many such—come to their new task in earnest, 
and prove by their deeds that they are desirous to carry out a real 
Radical programme, limited only in its scope by a refusal to depart 
from what is of most lofty moral quality, they must exercise a 
profound influence for good upon us all. Let them join our ranks 
and at once assist and sway us. There is abundant opportunity 
for the exercise of a moral control in the councils of our party, 
which would assist and advance our aims by making the instruments 
with which we have to work more reliable and therefore more 
popular. Public life surely at no time has presented greater 
opportunities or more urgent calls for those who have the good of 
their fellow-countrymen really at heart. There is an enormous 
amount of work in the nature of reform to be accomplished in the near 
future. And besides this, the Government of the country and the 
administration of its affairs have to be carried on in an improved and 
efficient fashion. For purposes such as these — purposes which 
must be carried out by someone, and the accomplishment of which 
is inevitable—the country needs public men of this stamp. If, 
instead of the spectacle of our youngest and most brilliant men 
joining in increasing numbers the Tory party, we could watch 
the success of their endeavours to work with and mould the destinies 
of the party of the majority, I cannot but believe it would be greatly 
to the advantage of the country. I do not think that they would 
lack listeners, even from the very first. The democracy appears at 
times to have chosen certain of its leaders because no other choice 
was open to it. They know and appreciate what is right, and if at 
times they have seemed to think lightly of justice, it is not because 
they do not love it, but because they love liberty not less. 

R. B. Hapane. 


AN INCIDENT OF REAL LIFE IN BENGAL. 


“ Aya Kuopasunp!” (“ He’s come, my lord”) were the words of 
the chowkeedar, as with folded hands he approached his European 
master, who was pacing to and fro in his verandah one morning 
before breakfast in company with his cheroot. He was still booted 
aud spurred as if he had been riding, though it must have been 
hours before, as no one who valued his life—at least no European— 
would have risked being out on horseback now, near the hour of 
mid-day, in the Province of Bengal, and under the blazing sun of 
June. 

“Bring him here,” was the planter’s reply ; and, in obedience to 
the order, a trembling creature was conducted up the verandah steps 
by the chowkeedar and placed in front of the planter. 

«So you are the budmash (rascal), are you, who has been giving 
me all this trouble—refusing to do your indigo field, and setting a 
bad example to the others? You are the fellow who has been keep- 
ing the dehauth (cultivation area) ina ferment? It is high time, 
apparently, that an example was made of‘ such as you. What have 
you to say for yourself?” 

The individual addressed was a young man of four or five-and- 
twenty, and evidently a high-caste Hindoo by his fair creamy com- 
plexion and the caste string which hung over his shoulders; but his 
features and limbs were painfully pinched and emaciated, as if from 
hunger or disease, and a look of great apprehension was apparent in 
his large, dark eyes, and still further expressed by his shrinking 
attitude and clasped hands. 

‘«‘Khodabund,” he said, “I’ve been very ill for a long time, for 
many months, with fever, and am still weak, and I have a great deal 
of indigo land to cultivate, and there is no one to do the work but 
myself and my wife; and, Khodabund, she is a high-caste and has 
never been used to field work ; but what can we do—we are very poor. 
Late and early, as often as we were able, we have been at work at 
the fields, and though they are not done just on the day your presence 
ordered, yet they will be done in plenty of time, Khodabund. The 
plant is very small still, and some of it is only now ready for weed- 
ing, and it is only that which remains.” 

“That is all his excuses,” struck in the jemadar, or chief native 
overseer, who had sauntered down from the factory buildings and 
now joined the group; “ he is a burra budmash (great rascal), Kho- 
dabund, and if he could not do his indigo lands himself, why did he 
not hire labour for them ?”’ 
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‘“‘ Khodabund,” said the man, “‘ how could I hire labour? Where 
have I money to pay for it—I, who have not money even to buy 
dry rice for our meals? How long is it since we have ever seen 
any salt to eat with it? And the mahajuns (money-lenders) won’t 
advance money without any crops to lend it on. Khodabund, there 
is not a crop in one of my own fields ; they are all lying waste and in 
weeds. All our time has been given to your honour’s indigo. Can 
the jemadar say that one word I have spoken is untrue? But what 
can one sick man and one woman do with two beeghas (acres) of 
indigo, and no one to help them? If I speak untruth, Khodabund, 
look at my body. (Here the speaker drew aside his chuddur and 
showed his chest and arms, in which the bones were painfully pro- 
minent.) What strength have I to work? ” 

“That won’t do,” said the planter ; ‘that won’t further my work. 
You all have your excuses, of course. I believe you are a lean 
fellow by nature, and not a bit thinner than you usually are. It 
seems to me you are a great rascal and a fit subject to be made an 
example of,” 

“Just so,” chimed inthe jemadar, ‘He's a burra budzat (incor- 
rigible rascal), and ought to be made an example of. If he gets off, 
others will follow his lead; and already they are catching the infec- 
tion of his bad behaviour.¢ 

“ Khodabund, that’s not true what the jemadar says; I am no 
budzat. The jemadar speaks so because I had no money to give 
him salaami this morning when he rode over the cultivation. Where 
had I money to give him salaami, who have not enough to buy salt ? 
That’s why he put the peons on me and dragged me in here to-day 
before your presence.” 

“It’s a lie, Khodabund,” retorted the jemadar furiously. “It 
just shows your honour what a rascal this is, inventing talsehoods of 
that kind. Salaami, indeed, and to me—the budmash! When did I 
ever get salaami, or who has any right to salaami except your honour ? 
But this is just one of his ways by which he thinks to escape punish- 
ment and blind your honour. Khodabund, if this fellow is not made an 
example of, he will spoil the whole dehauth. Ask him when he fed 
your honour’s peons last? For the past month, Khodabund, they 
have been standing at his door hungry, and never a platter of rice 
or a sup of deihee (boiled curdled milk) has he given them, nor even 
pice to buy a seer of dry suttoo (maize meal). Day after day they 
have come away from his door famishing. Ask him, too, if he has 
paid the five rupee fine I levied on him for your presence, because 
his indigo work was behind? Not one anna of it, Khodabund! 
What can we do with a fellow like that? Nothing will teach 
him.” 

“ Ah! just so,” said the planter; “‘I don’t think we need waste 
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more time in words. Bring him here;” and in obedience to the 
command the poor creature was conducted by a peon on either side 
towards a pillar of the verandah, whither the planter had advanced 
before him, holding ominously in his hand a long Malacca cane. 
«‘Dohai, Khodabund!’’ (Mercy, my lord!) exclaimed the man, as 
his breath came fast and laboured; and his heart seemed to sink 
within him at the prospect that appeared to await him. “ Dohai, 
Khodabund ! the work will all be done in plenty of time. The 
plant is suffering no harm yet. Late and early, ill or well, Pll 
work at it till itis done. I have no strength to bear a whipping 
just now.” His words, however, fell totally unheeded on the ears otf 
those present, and his arms were drawn round the pillar, which, 
as they were held there by the peons, he was thus compelled to 
embrace. ‘I'll teach you to worry and annoy me and neglect my 
orders,” said the planter, as he felt and bent his cane, as if testing 
its efficiency. ‘It is high time something were done to keep you 
fellows awake. You seem all inclined to go to sleep.” The 
chuddur was jerked off the man’s shoulders ; the cane swept round 
through the air in a wide curve, and descended with the full force of 
an English arm on his bare back ; and a long, raised score, from 
which the crimson blood here and there started, attested the stroke. A 
scream of agony burst from the man, and a vain attempt at writhing. 
He was held there as by a vice, with his chest pressed against 
the pillar. Again the cane ascended, and again it fell; and again 
and again in regular succession. And the man’s yells, at first 
piercing, gradually grew less and less as the lashing proceeded, till 
they ceased altogether, and the latter and greater part of it was 
continued in perfect silence, broken only by the regular and cutting 
sounds of the falling cane, while the man appeared staring blankly 
before him as if quite oblivious or indifferent to what was going on. 
His back was fearfully scored and lacerated before the lashing 
stopped, only because the operator had become thoroughly exhausted 
with his labours, and the cane had been shred into ribbons, useless 
for further service. The man, now perfectly quiet, was loosed and 
told to go about his business, with many strong expletives and graphic 
hints of what his future treatment would be, of which the present 
torture was but a fuint foretaste,if he again gave cause for com- 
plaint. He seemed but dimly to realise what was said to him; but 
at length, as if some glimpse of it had dawned upon him, he began 
to move slowly and mechanically away, descending the steps with 
difficulty, and slowly rounding the corner of the bungalow towards 
the avenue. The planter then, having dismissed the jemadar and 
peons, repaired to his bath-room, to cool himself after his exertions 
and take his customary bath before breakfast. 

Slowly the man reached the avenue, and passed under the shade of 
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the over-closing teak and mango-trees, through which clouds of hot 
dust were already beginning to sweep with the rising west wind 
and strike upon his still uncovered back. He reached the end of the 
avenue and passed out into the public road which bordered the factory 
buildings till he got well clear of the factory, and then appeared 
as if in doubt what to do or which road to take. Presently the 
figure of a woman rose from the roadside a little distance ahead, 
and advanced to meet him. As she approached she exhibited signs 
of distress, and these culminated as she reached him, and, tearing 
her hair and beating her breast, turned him round and round, 
examining his wounds, and then tenderly covering them over against 
the scorching sun and dust. After giving wild vent to her grief 
for a few seconds, she took his arm and supported him slowly 
homewards. It was his young wife, who had followed at a 
distance, dreading the treatment he would get from his English 
employer. 

The above occurrence took place recently in one of the indigo 
factories or plantations that thickly besprinkle the large dis- 
tricts of Tirhoot, Champarun, and Chuprah, of the province of 
Behar, between the city of Patna on the Ganges and the Nepaul 
boundary to the north. All adjoining each other, and specially 
famous for indigo, they are termed the “ garden of India” owing 
to the richness of their soil. Indigo cultivation is conducted 
here by contract with the ryots, or peasant-tenants, after a lease 
of the land has first been obtained from the proprietor by the 
planter, who then virtually takes the place of the landlord towards 
them, with all the added power which English prestige confers. From 
the way in which the indigo lands are thus acquired, dependent 
on the chance of leasing a village wherever it can be got, and 
subject only to the limit of distance for transport of the plant, 
cultivation is necessarily more or less widely scattered, some- 
times to the distance of eight or nine miles from the factory, 
and consequently a considerable staff of servants are employed to 
supervise the work. After a village (meaning also the lands attached) 
has been secured in lease, the tenants—who may never have culti- 
vated indigo before, at least voluntarily—are summoned into the 
factory and required to sign agreements binding them to give up 
one-third or one-fourth of their entire lands for indigo, which they 
themselves are to cultivate at a graduated rate of payment fixed by 
the planter, and decided by him according to his estimate of the 
crop—dependent though that be on the weather and other conditions 
outside the control of the cultivator. This payment further varies 
with the size of the beegha or acre, which in turn varies immensely 
in different districts and even in adjoining villages, in proportion to 
the hereditary length or number of cubits of the measuring rod, a 
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heritage apparently of time immemorial and productive of much 
mischief and confusion in reckoning, by which the cultivator is never 
the gainer. But for an average acre—a little less than the English 
acre—the payment may be estimated at rs. 12 (12 rupees, or 
about 18s.) for a full crop, rs. 8 for a half crop, and rs. 6 for an 
empty field, where the plant has failed. These payments, however, 
really represent considerably more than the return for the labour, 
as from them still remains to be deducted the rent of the indigo- 
land, which the cultivator, just as in the case of his other fields, 
pays to the planter, the attenuated balance being then all that 
remains to him for his almost continuous labour the whole year 
through. On the other hand in the lands reserved for his own 
crops the native reaps a succession of harvests in the year. There 
may be first in the cold weather, wheat, barley, opium, &c., then in 
the succeeding four hottest and driest months of the year, from 
March to June, he sows and reaps such purely tropical cereals as 
cheena, murowa, sama, kodo, &c., besides varieties of native potato 
and other crops; and in the remaining four months mostly of the 
rainy season come his most staple crops of rice, maize, and millet. 
The aggregate value per acre of his three harvests may vary from 
rs. 20 to rs. 100 according to quality of soil, the differences of which 
are immense. For the indigo harvest, however, he gets nothing 
over the fixed allowance for the “full crop,’”’ no matter how rich the 
soil or great the return, even if the latter reaches double or treble 
what is sufficient to meet the full-crop estimate. Thus the finer 
and more highly rented the soil laid down in indigo, the less the 
native’s profit, or rather the greater his loss. 

Owing to the scattered nature of the cultivation, as already stated, 
a large staff of servants are kept to enforce the efficient performance 
of work. Over all, apart from the office staff, is the jemadar or 
overseer, next to the planter; then si//ehdars have charge of divi- 
sions ; tokidars of villages ; and lastly comes the jetryot (or chief ryot) 
resident in each village, who is supposed to assist the patwarry or 
hereditary village accountant in the collection of rents, as well as 
to take general charge of the indigo interest in his own village. 
Added to these there is a staff of peons, who are sent hither and thither 
as occasion demands to carry out the subsidiary aids to indigo-plant- 
ing exemplified in corporal punishment, fines, &c., wherever a field 
is a little backward or rent at all in arrear, and who thus perhaps 
figure to the cultivator as one of the most formidable features of the 
industry. They are supposed to have every Oriental method, many 
and varied, at their fingers’ ends for enforcing obedience, and for 
enhancing their own position out of the labours of the village, with 
due regard also to the private interests.of those above them which 
increases in proportion to rank. Their usual mode of adjusting a 
VOL. XLII. N.S. Z 
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difference is either to escort the delinquent into the factory for sum- 
mary settlement then and there, or to plant themselves to the number 
of two or three opposite his door for a specified number of days, and 
there exact rations for the same period, or to continue there day and 
night to the great interference with the family privacy of the 
occupant till the demand, whatever it be, is satisfied. Like all the 
other employés, from the highest to the lowest, the peons obtain by 
far the larger share of their emoluments, not from their salary ; but, 
by unrecognised ways and means, from the real bread-winner and 
source of all the profit—the cultivator. Like the fe//ah of Egypt, 
he has in the end to bear all burdens. 

From the foregoing description it may be supposed that the native 
has little ambition to cultivate a crop so disadvantageous to himself 
in every sense, and the question arises Why does he do so? The 
answer must be already obvious. He has no choice. The essence 
of the indigo industry here, with its enormous profits, is that “ might 
is right.”’ It is not a voluntary industry as carried on between the 
European and native. There is only the semblance not the reality 
of free choice. The hand-to-mouth cultivator knows perfectly the 
hopelessness of resisting capital, especially in the hands of the Euro- 
pean, and in a country where, despite all that law or civilisation 
has yet done, the rupee is still all powerful. He knows no course 
but submission to a despotism which he feels to be absolute. 

With this explanatory divergence we will resume our narrative. 

About a week after the above occurrence—which, as the date will 
prove to be of importance, we may mention took place on the 5th of 
the month—a young, finely-featured woman, apparently high-caste, 
was passing one morning along the road by the factory weeping and 
wailing aloud. Her hair was scattered loose and her face uncovered, 
regardless of the public gaze, as happens when some great grief 
overmasters every lesser feeling. The bystanders on the different 
factory-works stood still to listen, and as they did so dark, meaning 
looks passed between them. ‘“ Why did the Sahib kill my hus- 
band?” she said. ‘Did he need to take his life for an indigo 
field ? Is that the value of a Hindoo’s life? Could he not keep 
his four rupees an acre, which he has never yet paid, and leave me 
my husband’s life? ‘What good did his lifedo the Sahib? Is this 
the justice of the Sahib lég? Is this the famed mercy of the Com- 
pany Bahadoor (honourable Company), and the great English Bad- 
shazadine (Queen)? Why should we entreat them any more; why 
should we take their names in our lips? Is it to kill and to crush 
the Hindoo log the Sahibs have come here? Nothing but life 
satisfies them if an indigo field is not weeded! And my field was 
being weeded all right, and would have been done in plenty of time; 
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but this is what we get because it is not finished the moment the Sahib 
ordered, and because we were too poor to pay his fine and bribe his 
jemadar and peons. Dohai, Ram Jee! Dohai! why should we live 
any more? Why did not the Sahib kill us both?” Thus bewailing 
she continued on her way till her plaints fell out of hearing. Mean- 
time word of what was transpiring was being conveyed to the bungalow, 
and soon a peon was seen to leave it and follow rapidly in the direction 
of the woman. Some distance off, in an unfrequented part of the path- 
way, he was seen to come up with her, and appeared to be remon- 
strating or attempting to persuade her to something which, by her 
gestures, she again and again indignantly repelled. More than 
once he held out his hand, as if offering something, which each time 
she spurned with contempt; and with a final menacing wave of her 
hand, as if forbidding further following, she continued her journey. 
On the peon’s return it appeared that she was proceeding to the 
Civil Station, to be beside the dead body of her husband, which had 
been borne there during the night at the instance of the native 
police, for a post-mortem inquiry to be held prior to cremation; also 
that she was going there to tell what she knew. It appeared, too, 
that the tempting offer at consolation made to her had signally 
failed. 

Towards evening the same day a new and extraordinary spec- 
tacle presented itself within the hitherto inviolate precincts of the 
planter’s factory. Troops of the native myrmidons of the law in 
their official red and blue crowded into the factory, backed by the 
stern authority of European law represented by the district magis- 
trate, and seemed quietly to take possession where formerly they had 
never shown a nose but with the utmost deference—perhaps for 
the purpose of receiving extra official pay for services not publicly 
known or recognised. Not one of them, however, ventured near the 
bungalow, the special fortress of the planter. This did not seem to 
be within their orders. The villagers, too, presently getting wind 
of the arrival, came filtering in in increasing numbers, with ill- 
concealed triumph in their faces, if not expressed in words, that 
their potent task-master was at length himself humbled before 
the symbol of a higher authority. Much more than this temporary 
humiliation they did not expect, or, perhaps, that the iron hand 
which had lain upon them so heavily would be lightened for a time, 
till the wind of the matter had blown over. Anything serious, such 
as would happen to one of themselves under the circumstances, they 
never thought of as a consequence. That would be contrary to all 
precedent, to the natural order of things. If it came to the worst, 
no doubt a sharp fine, representing one or two of the planter’s eight 
hundred chests of indigo, would be found fully to satisfy the ends of 
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justice. The Sahib, too, was a great friend of the kakims (civil 
officers of the station), and this, they argued, was so much in his 
favour. They quite expected that all this police business, with all 
its fuss, would end in smoke, as every similar business had. 
Meantime the police, including two or three native inspectors and 
a host of subordinates, began to “investigate the case.” This was 
understood to mean that they were to get as much evidence as they 
could, by whatever means and of whatever description, so as to put 
them in the most advantageous position for studying their own 
interests by negotiating the most profitable terms. The only diffi- 
culty that seemed to stand in the way of this, was that one of their 
number was known as a professed enemy of the planter especially, 
and indeed of all non-official Europeans; and possibly the planter, 
who was of a most headstrong mind when he once took a notion, 
might take his chance of everything rather than deign a venture 
upon a doubtful negotiation—as, indeed, turned out to be the case. 
He did not, perhaps, anticipate anything very serious at the worst, 
and he preferred the risk to courting an assistance which, he 
shrewdly suspected, might prove utterly valueless in his special case, 
or, at least, which he could well enough do without. As to the 
evidence which the police expected to get, they seemed doomed to 
disappointment, for little of this could they obtain, either good, bad, 
or indifferent, from a single ryot or peasant who owned the “ fac- 
tory” sway. All they could for the most part extract was an 


‘avowal of blank ignorance on the subject. These ryots or peasants— 


occupying villages leased from the native proprietor by the planter, 


and cultivating a percentage of their lands in indigo for him by 
(compulsory) contract—knew that what they said now, however pri- 


vately, they might be compelled to say again publicly as witnesses ; 
and, further, that every word they uttered, might rise up to meet them 
in final settlement with the planter. They knew well the number 
of factory peons and emissaries who, in the capacity of special 
reporters, might be mingling in disguise among the crowd. The 
police soon realised the fruitlessness of their attempts, for, on finding 
most of the answers they got nearly identical, they stormed, threatened, 
and abused, as far as words went, and often a shoe was plucked off as if 
to administer a stimulant ; but they knew the risk of this ordinary 
expedient when resorted to under the eye of, and asit were, against a 
European. So the day passed; the crowds again filed away; and 
the police, on leaving, seemed to have got little to repay them for 
their trouble, if that might be inferred when one of them as he rode 
away shook his hand menacingly towards the bungalow, and 
declared that, in spite of them, he would “ yet live to prove it 
against the Sahib.”” Such is a sample of the absence of bias in regard 
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to legal proceedings in the “ gorgeous East.” As night fell, and 
the premises were evacuated, the planter again emerged from his 
obscurity to breathe the fresh air in comfort, and regale himself with 
his cheroot and evening drive. He felt that he was being rather 
cruelly treated by his friend the superintendent of police (a Euro- 
pean), whom he had expected to come himself to investigate the 
case, instead of leaving him in the hands of the Philistines, or, 
as he phrased it, “ of a set of d—d niggers ;” to the great disparage- 
ment of his dignity and interference with his work. Could it be 
inertia, his enormous obesity, the want of a buggy with strong 
enough springs, or what? About this seeming unkindness, how- 
ever, he learnt more afterwards. 

Next morning the same scene was revived. Police and villagers 
crowded into the factory, and the same process and the same farce of 
investigation was continued all day long. The factory might almost 
be said to be given up to the police. Work came to a stand-still. 
There was no one to organise or superintend. All were too busy 
otherwise ; and the planter, for his part, kept closely to his spacious 
bungalow, not caring under the circumstances to show himself out- 
side where, even for a day, he was not supreme. Though, how- 
ever, he kept to his bungalow, he was just as well informed of all 
that transpired in the factory as if he had been on the spot. A con- 
tinual relay of runners kept all information up to the hour and 
minute, and yet there was no outward appearance of these mysterious 
emissaries. Chief among them was his Moslem tailor, disguised in 
plain clothes, and en passant be it said, but poorly rewarded after- 
wards for his faithful attachment and services to his master. Hour 
after hour continued to pass, and still not a word of the anxiously 
expected post-mortem report from the station, which would decide 
matters one way or another. What did his friend the doctor—a 
countryman, too!—mean by all this delay and keeping him so long 
in suspense ? Neither, too, was there a hint from the magistrate, 
superintendent of police, or anybody, to guide him as to how matters 
stood. Had all of them abandoned him, or what did it mean? At 
length the intensely hot June day came to a close—a day of which 
each hour seemed like a week, unbroken even by a chance visitor or 
a solitary game at billiards to while away its insufferable tedium. 
Once more the factory was cleared, and the planter was left in quietude 
to commune with his own thoughts, as he sat out on his chibouter 
in front of his bungalow, amid the glancing fire-flies, and sipped his 
brandy-and-soda, while the kand punkah was being swung vigorously 
over his head. 

As the police left this second day they seemed to be waxing 
stronger and stronger in indignation at their seemingly fruitless 
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efforts and wasted time. How different this was from a robbery—a 
robbery ! their watchword for large profits and heavy contributions 
levied from the whole countryside under the name of the law. In 
case of a robbery they could arraign all and sundry as accessories to 
the crime till they had paid well to get off. But this! this was 
profitless labour, sheer waste of time, which to them like other 
business men meant money. This yielded nothing, and they were 
very doubtful even of securing the triumph of a conviction to satisfy 
their feelings and add laurels to their name. 

On the same night later on, when all the villages were sunk in 
slumber and silence reigned supreme over the landscape save for the 
occasional how] of the jackal, the distant bark of the wolf, or the re- 
sponsive chorus of village dogs, a crowd of men might be found col- 
lected in an outhouse of the factory, and inside bolted doors, sustaining 
an animated examination. They were the witnesses for the factory and 
their mental advisers the factory Mooushee, Kuzanchie and Jemadar, 
who were putting them through their facings or evidence-drill in 
the event of the case coming intocourt. They were being “ coached” 
in the first place as to what evidence they were to give, then as to 
every possible question (with its corresponding answer) that might 
arise in the course of cross-examination. All of them were proved, 
experienced witnesses, selected from the different villages for their 
well-known proficiency in this respect, men of cool resolution and not 
easily bamboozled. They had been the “ heroes of a hundred fights,” 
or rather of a hundred “cases,” in which their evidence had largely 
contributed to victory. A sample of the drill may best explain its 
nature. 

“ Now, Nukun Rai,” said the Mooushee, continuing his interroga- 
tories, and addressing a portly Rajpoot of extensive corporation, 
“‘ what do you know of this matter ? ” 

“I know,” replied the man, “ that I have lived many years in 
the Sahib’s dehauth, and I never yet heard of or saw the Sahib lifting 
his hand toa man. He is very kind to the Hindoostan lég, and is 
avery soode (quiet) Sahib. I know too that I came into the factory 
early on the morning of the 5th June to inquire about my indigo 
account, and stayed till the afternoon ; that I saw the Sahib writing 
in his office up to noon, and then he went in to breakfast ; that 
Pyari Rai, the deceased, did not come into the factory that morning, 
and that the Sahib did not thrash him. The thrashing could not 
have happened without my seeing or knowing of it.” 

“That will do, Nukun Rai; your evidence is very good. Now 
Luchoman Thakoor, what have you to say ?”’ continued the Mooushee, 
addressing a Brahmin of very fair complexion and imposing appear- 
ance, who wore a necklace of wooden beads. 
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“T have to say,” said the Brahmin, “that I live in the same 
village as the deceased Pyari Rai, my house being nearly opposite 
his; that I saw him resting on a charpoy (bed) in front of his door 
the whole forenoon of the 5th of June, and can swear with my face 
to the Ganges that he never left his house that day. If he has 
marks on his back, as is alleged, it must have been through some 
village row, as the deceased was a quarrelsome man. The Sahib 
never strikes the Hindoostan log. He is very kind to them.” 

“That’s very good, Luchoman Thakoor; evidence like yours 
should go a longway. Now, Bujoo Coormi, what do you know ?” 

‘“‘T know,” said the man, who was one of the lower caste Hindoos, 
“that I was crossing through deceased’s village early on the morning 
of the 5th of June to visit a relative, and that I stayed till after 
midday in the village. That I saw the deceased, who is known to 
me, resting on his charpoy outside his door, and that he was there 
the whole time between my arrival and departure.” 

“That’s enough from you, BujooCoormi. Keep to that,” said the 
Mooushee. At this moment a soft tap came to the door, and in 
reply to the query “ Who’s there?” a low voice replied, which 
had the effect of at once throwing open the doors; and the Sahib 
entered. 

“Well, Mooushee, how are you progressing? How is the pre- 
cognoscing getting on?” 

“Very well,” was the reply. ‘ They are all pretty fairly up 
in their evidence now.” 

“ All trustworthy men, I suppose?” inquired the planter in a 
lower voice. ‘Ah yes,” he continued, glancing round, “ I think I 
know them all. Have you seen (this in a lower whisper) well to their 
expenses? Are they all satisfied ?” 

‘‘ Fully satisfied, Khodabund, and ready to do anything in your 
honour’s service.” 

“Good,” said the planter ; then with a word or two of greeting to 
the men he disappeared, and the precognition was resumed till a 
satisfactory result was arrived at. After which the men quietly 
dispersed to their villages. As the last of them vanished, a figure 
stealthily crept out of a dark corner near the outhouse, where it 
had evidently been in hiding, and skulked away into the darkness. 

For the third day, with the arrival of another morning, the police 
swarmed into the factory and resumed their inquisition. They had 
again got into the full beat of operations when a peon, travel- 
stained and dusty, hurried into the factory, bearing in his hand a 
large official envelope, stamped with a big red seal. This he 
handed to the chief sub-inspector, and passed on to the bungalow. 
The effect of the letter was as though a thunderbolt had fallen among 
the police, so suddenly did it paralyse their proceedings ; and indeed 
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in five minutes from the time of its arrival not a vestige of them was 
to be found in the factory. Bag and baggage, they were scouring 
off into the distance like a tribe of Arabs, amid clouds of dust, 
along with the crowd that had accompanied them. The peon who 
had borne this dust-stirring message, and wore the badge of the 
chief magistrate’s court, also brought a letter to the bungalow, stating 
that the post-mortem report had attested to the man having died a 
natural death, in no way accelerated by violence. The planter’s 
mind was now at ease. This constituted a clear bill of discharge, 
and henceforth he had nothing further to concern himself about in 
the matter. He further learnt that when the assistant (native) 
doctor and sub-inspector of police, who were present at the post- 
mortem, pointed out with triumph the wheals on the body as indubit- 
able evidence of violence, the civil surgeon told them to speak 


about what they knew or be silent; that these seeming wheals — 


were obviously the marks of the cane charpoy on which the body 
had been borne to the station. He had then ordered the body at 
once to be handed over for cremation, by which all further meddling 
with the question was effectually put an end to. 

Needless to specify too plainly the mingled feelings of the planter 
on this occasion, or that his friend the superintendent of police did 
not come in for blessings. He felt that he had been cruelly, most 
unjustly used by him. About a fortnight later, however, matters 
were cleared up and rectified by a new light being thrown upon 
them. The superintendent happened to be dining at a neighbouring 
planter’s, and, amid the flow of liquor, was chaffed at deserting 
a friend in an extremity, or subjecting him, as they had heard, 
to a daily inroad from a host of triumphant niggers, instead of 
himself going to investigate the case. ‘ Does he think that?” 
said the “sup.” ‘Is that his view of the matter? Tell him that 
I knew all about the case, and that it was as his best friend I stayed 
away. Had I come I might have been obliged to give evidence 
that might have turned out very differently for him.” This reply 
put a stop to all further invidious comment; and as to the effect on 
the planter in question when it was communicated to him, that may 
be imagined when it is stated that many a day’s shooting at his 
factory had the “sup.” and he together, many a quart of beer did 
they discuss together round the mahogany, and many a brandy-and- 
soda over the billiard-table, and in short they became faster friends 
than ever. 

The obesity of the “sup.” has increased so alarmingly that 
he has long since distanced the biggest “claimant” that ever 
lived. He has chartered a special elephant for his use, a special 
chair to sit down on, with bars like a weaver’s beam, a special 
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bed to lie on, and a special buggy to drive in, with springs war- 
ranted to carry a ton, though as a rule he prefers the elephant as 
a safer and surer means of locomotion; and as to the date when he 
last got a glimpse of his toes, that is long since a thing of the past. 
Every effort, too, to ensnare him into a weighing-machine in the 
verandahs of the factories he visits, so as to have his weight in- 
scribed among others upon the wall, according to the playful custom, 
has proved abortive, lest the authorities, getting wind of the result, 
might immediately retire him on a pension. 

As for the broken-hearted widow, after unavailing efforts to 
secure, as she termed it, “justice,” and after spurning every attempt 
at consolation made to her in the form of pecuniary offers, she dis- 
appeared from the scene for a time, to reappear, however, later on, 
ina very different sphere, and with a very different power to influence 
events, as we may hereafter have to relate. 
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VICTOR HUGO: CHOSES VUES. 


Sucx books as Coleridge’s Table Taik and Eckermann’s Conversations 
with Goethe will always hold their place among the most interesting 
and the most valuable of all our literary possessions; and not least 
on this account, that they enable us to measure, without diminution 
of rational reverence or danger of unseemly disrespect, the limita- 
tations and the qualifications no less than the capacities and the 
achievements of the highest intelligences which have ever found 
expression in literature. At one moment we feel a very rapture of 
admiration for the marvellous accuracy of instinct, the subtle sub- 
limation of good sense, the superb sureness of intuition, discernible 
and appreciable in the lightest and slightest remark which reveals 
the inborn force and splendour of the speaker’s peculiar and incom- 
parable faculty or ability ; at another we are startled if not saddened 
by the revelation of some unexpected flaw in the spiritual structure, 
some incongruous infirmity in the composition of his magnificent 
and many-sided understanding. Very singular criticisms, and pre- 
dictions even stranger than these, are strewn broadcast as at random 
among some of the finest and wisest utterances recorded in either of 
those famous books; but they do not in any least degree affect the 
claim of either poet on our general and grateful admiration. Ser- 
vility and loyalty are so far from being akin that they are mutually 
exclusive and destructive: the loyal and rational veneration of a free 
and serious thinker cannot coexist with the abject and superstitious 
acquiescence of a prostrate and unreasoning worshipper. I trust 
that neither Goethe nor Coleridge would have exacted or enjoyed 
such a tribute to his genius as the sacrifice of a disciple’s conscience 
—the immolation of another man’s freedom of thought and utterance 
on the altar of his assumed authority: I know that Victor Hugo 
would not. In the posthumous volume which gives us the register 
of his opinions and experiences, personal and political, during many 
years of life, there are many notes and memoranda of high and 
serious interest. There is nothing unimportant to the student of a 
great character and a transcendent genius even in the slightest 
entries ; even in the most questionable inferences from history or 
tradition, in the most untenable inductions or deductions from expe- 
rience or from theory. His vivid and varied power of intelligence 
is not more generally manifest than the single-hearted fervour of his 
confidence, the passionate and childlike spontaneity of his charitable 
or indignant sympathies. This book alone would suffice to prove 
that the greatest writer born in the nineteenth century had wit 
enough for a cynic combined with enthusiasm enough for an apostle. 
At its very opening the summary sketch of Talleyrand is a model at 
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once of historic and humorous analysis. “Il était noble comme 
Machiavel, prétre comme Gondi, défroqué comme Fouché, spirituel 
comme Voltaire et boiteux comme le diable. Il avait approché, 
connu, observé, pénétré, remué, retourné, approfondi, raillé, fécondé, 
tous les hommes de son temps, toutes les idées de son siécle.” <A 
paltry sputter of Parisian discontent in 1839 gave occasion for one 
among many proofs of Victor Hugo’s quiet intrepidity and observant 
presence of mind, and for one among a thousand instances of the 
graphic and incisive power of realism which the most passionate, 
imaginative, and sublime of modern poets could display at will in 
his description of actual and often of homely or prosaic incidents. 
A full field for the exercise of this power was afforded by his notes, 
taken on the spot, of the ceremonial reinterment of Napoleon in 1840. 
The avowedly and obtrusively satirical description of that affair 
given by Thackeray has nothing in it of keener and shrewder sarcasm 
than we find in one or two passages of the account given by a then 
idolatrous admirer of the ideal Napoleon, deified and transfigured by 
filial and patriotic sympathies. ‘ Ainsi, statue de bronze en platre, 
Victoires d’or massif en carton-pierre, manteau impérial en tissu de 
verre, et, quinze jours aprés la cérémonie,—aigles a vendre.” 

No honest and reasonable Englishman who may be pained or 
offended by the tone of certain remarks on England occurring in 
such of these notes as bear date under the reign of Louis Philippe, or 
in other books of Victor Hugo’s belonging to the same period of his 
life, to the same stage in the evolution of his opinions and his powers, 
should ever forget, or fail to take duly and fully into account, the 
dates and the circumstances which explain what would be inexpli- 
cable and excuse what would be inexcusable except on consideration 
of these. In the sons of the soldiers of Napoleon we must forgive 
even when we cannot applaud the loyal aberrations of inherited 
antipathy and of national self-esteem. The illusion of unconscious 
rancour and unselfish vanity which inspired the singular prophecy 
or prevision of France and Germany banded together in the interest 
of progress, in the cause of civilisation, against the violence and the 
cunning of their allied and common enemies, England and Russia,’ 
can provoke now no harsher emotion than one of sorrowful though 
smiling pity. But readers of a future generation will surely be per- 
plexed when they find that Frenchmen in 1847 had an impression 
that England could be cowed or bullied out of a position which would 
have been maintained with insolence against a rival who had shown 
himself conciliatory. Was Mr. Gladstone, they will ask themselves, 
the representative of English character and of English policy at a 
date so much earlier than that assigned by historians to the humilia- 
tion of England under the guidance or the influence of her worst 
ruler and her most malignant enemy ? 





(1) Le Rhin: Conclusion. 1841, 
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This hereditary and unseasonable malevolence stands out strikingly 
in contrast with the cordial good sense of Louis Philippe’s reported 
remarks on his reception in England three years earlier. Indeed, the 
general view given in these pages of the first and last king of the 
French is so simply and so genuinely attractive as to remind us only 
of the finer features in that immortal portrait, taken from memory of 
the same figure in Les Misérables. But at least as much interest as we 
feel in the son of Egalité will be universally aroused by the original can 
of Fantine. The record of the incident which suggested one of the 
most famous chapters in the great work just mentioned is as vivid 
and pathetic as it is characteristic and illustrative of that genius of 
beneficence which was so great a component part of the moral and 
intellectual faculty of Victor Hugo. Again we may be reminded 
of a chapter in the same volume of his second great masterpiece in 
prose fiction, when we read the singularly lucid record of a dream 
bearing date four months after the accidental death of the Duke of 
Orleans. This record has all the tragic truthfulness of incoherence, 
all the vivid confusion of significant with fantastic details, which 
we recognise in the immortal and incomparable vision of Jean 
Valjean on the eve of his first great act of self-immolation. And 
the hand which could thus carve the outlines of the dark and chisel 
the features of a shadow could also transcribe or portray with the 
realism of a professional reporter the talk of kings and ministers, 
the interior of palaces and prisons, the record of political and of 
criminal trials, anecdotes, studies, sketches, epigrams, reflections, 
revolutions, deliberations, intercessions, observations, and appeals. 
Two characters were always more especially his, whatever other 
part he might be called upon by circumstances to combine 
with them: the student’s and the mediator’s. All his logic, all his 
reason, all his conscience, had been resolved by nature into a single 
quality or instinct, the principle or the impulse of universal and 
immitigable charity. All his argument on matters of social con- 
troversy is based on the radical and imprescriptible assumption that 
no counter consideration can be valid, that no other principle exists. 
All moral evil must in his judgment be regarded as disease, to be 
healed or allayed by a process of criminal sanitation ; unless indeed 
it be merely the consequence of social inequalities, the upshot of 
legal iniquities, the result of systematic dereliction on the part of 
the world at large. The blackest traitor and seller of blood, the most 
hideous assassin or infanticide, holds his life by a right as inviolable 
as that of the most innocent child or the most virtuous man alive. 
“Principles never prove their grandeur and their beauty more 
than when they defend even those whom pity itself defends no 
longer.’’ Now, with all possible deference for the single-hearted 
and single-eyed enthusiasm of benevolence which inspired this 
dogma, the disciple most humbly conscious of his inferiority to so 
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great and good a man as was the master-poet of the nineteenth cen- 
tury might be permitted and should not shrink from availing him- 
self of the permission to suggest that there is here either a manifest 
assumption or a manifest confusion of terms. What stands before 
us is not a principle; it is a superstition. A superstition may be 
the veil of indisputable truth, the raiment of imperishable wisdom ; 
it may also be nothing of the sort. It is not enough for even a 
prophet or apostle to take in hand (as it were) a superstition, to 
sprinkle it with the living water of eloquence, and to say, “ In the 
name of faith, hope, and charity, I baptise thee Principle.” The 
original sin of assumption, the inherent corruption of a fallacy, is 
not so lightly to be cast out. ‘“ You have no right,” cries the 
preacher, “to touch a hair of the worst man’s head in the way of 
legal penalty.” “That,” a hearer might reply, “remains to be 
proved ; meantime, affirmation for affirmation, I maintain that I 
have a right, should it please me, to make slippers of his skin, dog’s 
meat of his flesh, and mortar of his bones.” Such a retort might 
provoke from French philanthropy the favourite Parisian exclama- 
tion of ‘‘Schoking!”’ But to some consciences, less tender or more 
tender as it may be, there is no horror more horrible than the notion 
that a creature convicted of such crimes as (for example) matricide 
on the score of avarice, professional infanticide by starvation, or 
deliberate murder of a little child by systematic graduation of tor- 
ture, should be knowingly allowed for one unnecessary hour to 
desecrate creation and to outrage humanity by the survival of a mon- 
strous and maleficent existence. To contravene the dogmatic thesis 
of inviolability is not to defend the gallows or to champion the guil- 
lotine ; it is simply to maintain the truth of the simple truism that, 
except in matters of theology, doctrine is not equivalent to proof nor 
authority synonymous with evidence. 

It would have been well, if I may venture on the suggestion, had 
the editors to whom the sacred task of publication was confided 
thought fit to afford the student a few illustrative or explanatory 
notes, as simple and concise as possible, on various subjects referred 
to in this volume as matters of universal notoriety. It is true that 
the incomparable lucidity of the text leaves nothing of serious impor- 
tance too difficult for the reader of a later generation to apprehend 
or to appreciate in its general bearing and significance; but in more 
instances than one a brief epitome of the actual facts, with a brief 
summary of the concomitant circumstances, would have enhanced at 
once the dramatic interest and the historic value of the record. 
However, what is most precious in the book is naturally independent 
of all such considerations. At every turn we recognise the fine 
insight and the accurate scrutiny of a born student “in nature’s 
infinite book of secrecy.” The following observation is suggested by 
an interview with a young prisoner under sentence of death for 
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murder, who talked in newspaper style. ‘In all the rest of the con- 
versation I remarked this absence of natural expression. Everything 
fades away in sight of death except affectation. Goodnature 
vanishes, malevolence departs, the kindly man becomes bitter, the 
rough man becomes gentle, the affected man remains affected. 
Strange that death should touch you and not make you simple! ” 

That Victor Hugo, when he pleased, could be as great and as 
mere a naturalist, in the pure and genuine sense of the term, as the 
most absolute devotee of photographic realism, a single instance in 
this single book would amply suffice to show. The study “after 
nature ” of a girl then living with a painter would have kindled the 
admiration of Balzac and the envy of a meaner artist. There are 
touches in it that remind us of Esther Gobseck, and others that 
remind us of Doll Tearsheet. The reality of the animal under either 
phase, cynical or sentimental in self-devotion or self-exposure, must 
be recognisable by the veriest novice in that field of scientific research. 

A more tragic piece of nature is the dramatic study of Mlle 
Georges in the days of her decadence, when the beauty to which 
Napoleon had bowed, and the genius which for two generations had 
ruled the stage of Paris, were eclipsed by the fiery star of Rachel, 
and slighted by the putative nephew of her once imperial lover. 
But an interest far different in kind and in degree belongs to the 
record of the death of Balzac—the sudden and untimely collapse of 
the only figure in France intellectually comparable in any way to 
the figure of Victor Hugo. 

Few sections of this book are more remarkable than that which 
narrates the detection and trial of a spy before a tribunal of the 
exiles whose bread he had eaten and whose trust he had betrayed. 
And in this narrative there is nothing more noteworthy than the 
combination of practical sense and theoretical dogmatism in the 
counsels of Victor Hugo himself. Not to spare the rascal’s life 
would have been sheer madness; there could have been no rational 
reply to the argument from expediency. But to the argument 
from principle, that there must be no such thing as a sentence of 
capital punishment, no more against a spy than against a parricide, 
it does seem singular that no voice should have replied, No more ? 
Most certainly not; if anything, less. But what man on earth 
could dream of asking for more ? 

There are many lessons, direct and indirect, to be derived from 
the study of this book ; but the crowning moral of it all is given at 
the close, as the final result and summary of all its author’s mani- 
fold experiences. That there is but one thing under heaven to 
which a man should bow—genius; and but one thing to which a 
man should kneel—goodness. And while reverence endures for 
either, the veneration of all time will cherish the memory of Victor 
Hugo. ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
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THE immense energy of the American people in all that relates to 
business, locomotion, and pleasure, is to some extent manifested 
also in their educational institutions, and in approaching this great 
and all-important subject they possess some special advantages over 
ourselves. They are comparatively free from those old-world es- 
tablishments and customs whose obstructiveness so often paralyses 
the efforts of the educational reformer, and their originality of 
thought and action has thus freer scope; they are not afraid of 
experiments, and do not hastily condemn a thing because it is new ; 
while, in all they undertake they are determined to have the best 
or the biggest attainable. Hence it is that colleges and universities 
for women, schools where the two sexes study together, institutes 
for the most complete instruction in technology, and in all branches 
of experimental science, and the combination of manual with mental 
training as part of the regular school course, are to be found in 
successful operation in various parts of America, though, with rare 
exceptions, only talked about by us; while in most of the higher 
schools and colleges science and modern literature take equal rank 
with those classical and mathematical studies which still hold the 
first places in Great Britain. 

The same originality of conception, and the same desire to attain 
the best practical results are manifested in some of the great American 
museums, which now rival, in certain special departments, the long- 
established national museums of Europe; although there is, of course, 
as yet, no approach to the vast accumulation of treasures of old- 
world natural history which is to be found at South Kensington. 
Notwithstanding the deficiency of material, however, the Harvard 
Museum is far in advance of ours as an educational institution, 
whether as regards the general public, the private student, or the 
specialist ; and as it is probably equally in advance of every European 
museum, some general account of it.may be both interesting and 
instructive, especially to those who have felt themselves bewildered 
by the countless masses of unorganized specimens exhibited in the 
gloomy halls and galleries of our national institution. Let us first 
consider, briefly, what are the usual defects of great museums, 
and we shall then be better able to appreciate both what has been 
aimed at, and what has been effected at Harvard. 

Our British Museum, which may be taken as a type of the more 
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extensive institutions of the kind, originated in the bequest of a 
private collector more than a century ago, and has since aggregated 
to itself most of the collections made by Government expeditions and 
explorations, while it has received extensive donations of entire 
collections made at great expense by wealthy amateurs, and has also 


of late years made large purchases from professional collectors. Such 


to the public, and with some exceptions this plan has been continued 
for the‘larger and more popular groups of animals. Large glazed 
wall-cases for stuffed quadrupeds and birds, with table cases for 
shells, starfish, insects, and minerals, were early in use; and while 
these were gradually improved in quality, size and workmanship, 
they have continued, till quite recently, to be almost the sole mode of 
arranging the collection. During the latter half of the present 
century the accession of fresh specimens has been so extensive that 
the task of naming, classifying, and cataloguing them has been 
beyond the power of the curators and their assistants. During the 
same period, while new species have been so rapidly added to the 
collections, the labours of anatomists and embryologists have led to 
constant and important changes in classification, and as it is quite 
impossible to be continually re-arranging scores of thousands of 
specimens, it necessarily follows that the museum cases have presented 
to the public an old and long-exploded arrangement, often quite at 
variance with the knowledge of the day as to the affinities of 
the different groups. A still further difficulty has been the over- 
crowding of the cases, because it was long the custom to exhibit to 
the public at least one specimen of every new species acquired by the 
museum; and the difficulty of finding room for the ever-increasing 
stores has rendered nugatory all attempts to group the specimens in 
varied ways, so as to convey the maximum of instruction and pleasure 
to the visitor. 

Although the evils of this method of arranging a museum had 
been pointed out by many writers, notably by Sir Joseph Hooker, in 
his address as President of the British Association, at Norwich ; by 
myself, in an article in Macmillan’s Magazine, and by the late Dr. J. 
E. Gray, keeper of the zoological department of the British Museum, 
very little radical improvement has been effected in the new building 
at South Kensington. It is true that many of the large mammalia 
are more effectually exhibited in costly glazed floor-cases, and there 
is a great extension of the interesting series illustrating the habits 
and nesting of British birds; but the great bulk of the collection still 
consists of the old specimens exhibited in the old way, in an inter- 
minable series of over-crowded wall-cases, while all attempt at any 
effective presentation of the various aspects and problems of natural 
history, as now understood, is as far off as ever. What may be done 
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in this direction, and how a museum should be constructed and 
arranged, so as to combine the maximum of utility with economy 
of space and of money, will be best shown by an account of the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard. 

This museum originated in 1858, by a bequest of fifty thousand 
dollars from Mr. Francis C. Gray of Boston to Harvard University, 
for the purpose of establishing a museum of comparative zoology ; 
while the collections it contains were begun by Professor Louis 
Agassiz, who had been for many years professor of zoology and 
geology. Owing to the exertions and influence of Professor Agassiz, 
the legislature of Massachusetts was induced to make a grant of one 
hundred thousand dollars, while over seventy thousand dollars were 
subscribed by citizens of Boston “ for the purpose of erecting a fire- 
proof building in Cambridge suitable to receive, to protect, and to 
exhibit advantageously and freely to all comers, the collection of 
objects in natural science brought together by Professor Louis 
Agassiz, with such additions as may hereafter be made thereto.” 

The general plan of the building and the arrangement of the con- 
tents were carried out in accordance with Professor Agassiz’s views, 
while the collections have been greatly increased by the results of 
the great Thayer expedition to Brazil, by numerous gifts from 
private collectors, and especially by the many dredging expe- 
ditions carried out by Professor Alexander Agassiz, at his own cost, 
and by extensive purchases of specimens by the same gentleman, 
who, since his father’s death, has occupied the post of curator of the 
museum, and has devoted his time and large private means to the 
development of the institution, so as to render it a worthy monument 
to his father’s memory. 

The portion of the building already erected is about 280 feet long 
by 60 feet wide, inside dimensions. This forms the northern wing 
of the proposed museum, which, when completed, will consist of two 
such wings, connected by a front of 400 feet. A central partition wall 
runs lengthways through the building, dividing it into rooms, each 
30 feet wide and 40 feet long, except in the centre of the wing, 
where a projection increases the width to about 70 feet, and this 
is left open on one floor, forming a room 70 feet by 40 feet for the 
exhibition of the larger mammalia. The angles connecting the wings 
with the front of the building are also somewhat larger, and are 
occupied by laboratories, professors’ rooms, staircases, &c. The 
museum thus consists essentially of rooms of the uniform size of 
40 feet by 30 feet, and from 10 to 12 feet high, each being well 
lighted by a row of windows on one of its sides, forming a building 
of five floors above the basement. In some of the public rooms the 
upper floor consists of a gallery, leaving the centre of the room open 
for the height of two floors. 
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This it will be seen is very different from what is usually considered 
the proper style of building for a great museum, which is characterized 
by lofty halls, magnificent staircases, and enormous galleries; but how- 
ever grand and effective architecturally these may be, they are quite 
unsuited to the essential purposes for which a museum is constructed. 
Let us consider in the first place the waste of well-lighted space on 
which the efficiency of a museum so much depends. A large gallery, 
such as is often seen in great museums, may be 200 feet long and 
50 feet wide, giving 500 feet of wall. But if this is divided into 
five rooms, each 40 feet wide by 50 feet long, we shall have 900 feet 
of wall, the greater part of which, being opposite the windows and 
comparatively near to them, will be far better lighted. But the vast 
gallery must be proportionately lofty and would suffice for two floors 
of moderately sized rooms, so that, after allowing for the greater 
number of doors and windows in the smaller rooms we have an 
economy of space of at least three to one in favour of the small-room 
plan, with an even greater proportionate saving of expense, owing to 
the smaller scale of all the ornaments and fittings. 

But the chief advantage of this style of building consists in the 
facilities which it offers for subdivision and isolation of special groups 
of objects, and their arrangement so as to illustrate many of the most 
interesting and instructive problems of natural history. The galleries 
of a large museum, crowded with specimens arranged in a single 
series throughout the whole animal kingdom, confuse and distract the 
observer. As Professor Alexander Agassiz well says in one of his 
admirable reports as curator, “The great defect of museums in 
general is the immense number of articles exhibited compared with 
the small space taken to explain what is shown. The visitor stands 
before a case which may be exquisitely arranged and the specimens 
carefully labelled, yet he does not know, and has no means of finding 
out, why that case is filled as it is; nothing tells him the purpose for 
which it is there. The use of general labels and a small number of 
specimens properly selected to illustrate the labels, would go far to- 
wards making a museum intelligible, not only to the average visitor, 
but often to the professional naturalist.” . . . “The advantage there- 
fore, of comparatively small rooms, intended for a special purpose and 
for that purpose alone, will overcome at once the objections to be 
made to large halls where the visitor is lost in the maze of the cases, 
which, to him, seem placed without purpose and filled only for the 
sake of not leaving them empty.’”’ Let us now see how these ideas 
have been carried out at the Harvard Museum. 

The first thing to be noticed is the small proportion of the whole 
building open to the general public, as compared with that devoted 
to the preservation and study of the bulk of the collections. The 
existing portion of the building comprises seventy-four rooms, which 
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eare apportioned thus :—Ten rooms in the basement are filled with 
the vast collection of specimens preserved in alcohol, four rooms being 
occupied by the fishes, and the remainder by reptiles, mammals, birds, 
crustacea, mollusca, and other invertebrata. Four rooms are devoted 
to the entomological department. Seventeen rooms are devoted to 
storage and workrooms for the various departments. Four rooms 
are occupied by the libraries, and there are also seven laboratories for 
the students, an aquarium and vivarium, together with a large 
lecture-room. The remaining rooms are occupied by the curator and 
the professors in the several departments, except the seventeen exhi- 
bition rooms, which alone are open to the public. Before proceeding 
to describe these it will be well to notice the admirable manner in 
which space is economised and work facilitated throughout the 
building. 

In all the storage and work rooms the side next the windows is 
occupied only by rows of tables, while the collections are preserved in 
cases running across the room in parallel rows, from front to back, and 
reaching from the floor to near the ceiling, with just space enough 
between them to get at the specimens conveniently. These cases are 
quite plainly constructed to hold series of drawers or trays of a uniform 
size and depth, but which will admit drawers of two or three times 
the depth where the size of the specimens require it. The drawers 
run loosely in open frames so as to be freely interchangeable, 
and the whole case is enclosed by well-fitting glass doors. Every 
drawer or tray is distinctly labelled to show its contents, while a part 
of the room (or of an adjacent one) is devoted to a library of books 
specially treating of the groups stored in it. In such a room the 
student or specialist finds, close at hand, all that he requires, with 
ample light and table-room on which to arrange and compare the 
specimens he may be studying. The general library is arranged on 
a similar plan, on tiers of shelves running across the room, with just 
space to walk between them, the cases being enclosed by open wire- 
work doors ; and it is a striking proof of the purity of the atmosphere 
in this suburb of Boston, that there was not the least visible accumu- 
lation of dust on books which had not been removed or dusted for 
many years. The fine trees which surround the museum for some 
distance no doubt greatly assist in preserving a dust-free atmosphere. 
The vast number of specimens thus conveniently stored can only be 
realised by seeing the tiers of cases in room after room, the collection 
being especially rich in fishes, radiate animals, and marine organisms 
generally. The advantages of the uniform interchangeable drawers 
are enormous, as they admit of the growth of the ‘collection in any 
department and the rearrangement of the several groups with the 
least possible amount of labour. To admit of this growth and re- 
arrangement, a case is here and there left empty; while even the 
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transference of a large part of the collection from one room to another, 
would be effected with ease and rapidity. 

Having thus seen the general character of the arrangements for 
students and specialists, let us proceed to examine the rooms devoted 
to the instruction and amusement of the general public. On entering 
the building the visitor finds opposite to him an open room, over 
which is painted in large letters, ‘Synoptic Room—Zoology,” and, 
when inside he finds, on several blank spaces of wall, an intimation 
that this room contains a Synopsis, by means of typical examples, of 
the whole animal kingdom. ‘Two large wall-cases are devoted to the 
Mammalia; each Order being represented by three or four of its 
most characteristic forms, from the monotremes and marsupials up to 
the apes and monkeys. The rodents, for example, are illustrated by 
means of stuffed specimens and skeletons of an agouti, a porcupine, a 
rabbit, a squirrel, and a jerboa; the ungulates by a small tapir and a 
young hippopotamus, always accompanied by their skulls or skeletons. 
The birds are similarly represented in one wall-case by stuffed speci- 
mens and skeletons of all the chief types. Another case is filled with 
reptiles—fine examples of lizards and snakes in spirits, tortoises, 
alligators, toads, &c., while the fossil forms are shown by a small but 
very perfect oolitic crocodile, a Plesiosaurus, a beautiful slender 
lizard of Jurassic age, and a cast of the Pterodactyle with its wings. 
Another case contains some striking specimens of fishes, both in 
spirits and stuffed, with their skeletons, as well as some beautifully- 
preserved fossil fishes. The worms, sponges, and insects are exhibited 
in three more wall-cases, while the crustacea, radiata, and mollusca 
occupy two cases in the centre of the room, and over these is sus- 
pended a model of a gigantic cuttle-fish twenty feet in diameter. 

The special features to be noted in this room are, that its contents 
and purpose are clearly indicated to every visitor, each group and 
each specimen being also well and descriptively labelled ; that every 
specimen is good and perfect, well mounted, and beautiful or inter- 
esting in itself; that skeletons exhibiting the differences of struc- 
ture, and fossils exhibiting some of the strange forms of earlier ages 
of the world, are placed along with the stuffed specimens; and, 
lastly, that the specimens are comparatively few in number, not 
crowded together, and so arranged and grouped as to show at the 
same time the wonderfully varied forms of animal life, as well as 
the unity of type that prevails in each of the great primary groups 
under very different external forms. We here see that a room of 
very moderate dimensions is capable of exhibiting all the chief types 
of form and structure that prevail in the animal kingdom, and of 
thus teaching some of the most important lessons to be derived from 
the study of nature. It constitutes of itself a typical museum of 
animal life, and is more really instructive, as well as more interest- 
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@ing, taan many museums which contain ten times the number of 
specimens and occupy far greater space. It may serve as a model 















































or of the kind of room which should form part of every local museum 
od of Natural History, leaving all the remaining available space for the 
ig purpose of giving a complete representation of the local fauna and 
ar flora. 
d, The visitor now ascends to the third floor, which is wholly devoted 
m toexhibition rooms. He first enters the largest room in the building 
of (about seventy feet by forty), in which is arranged a systematic 
le collection of mammalia, of sufficient extent to exhibit all the chief 
ts modifications of form and structure without confusing the spectator 
Lo by a vast array of closely allied species or badly preserved specimens. 
Vv A large gallery surrounds this room, devoted to the systematic col- 
a lection of reptiles, and on a level with this gallery is suspended a 
a very fine skeleton of the Finback whale, about sixty feet long, in a 
S. position to be thoroughly inspected both from below and above. 
- The other prominent objects are fine specimens, with skeletons, of 
h the American bison, the giraffe, and the camel; skeletons of each of 
;, the five great races of man, and of the three chief types of anthro- 
t poid apes; and some casts of the large extinct Australian marsupials 
T in the same cases with the skeletons of their comparatively small 
. modern representatives. Four other rooms, each of the standard 
h size—forty feet by thirty—are devoted to a similar representative 
° collection of birds, fishes, mollusca, and polyps, respectively ; while 
d in galleries over these rooms are the collections of crustacea, insects 
a and worms, echinoderms, acalephs, polyps, and sponges. The most 
. striking objects here are, perhaps, in the bird room, a grand skeleton 
of the Dinornis maximus, as compared with that of an ostrich; in the 
8 molluscan room, a model of the giant squid of Newfoundland, about 
1 twenty feet long, with two arms thirty feet in length, their dilated 
y ends armed with powerful suckers; and among the lower forms the 
: beautiful glass models of the sea-anemones and polyps. 
; This systematic collection differs from the usual collections exhi- 
S bited in public museums in the following important points. It is 
strictly limited to a series of typical species, which may be from time 
t to time improved by the substitution of better or more representative 
} specimens, by alterations of arrangement, &c., but which are never 
5 to be extended, because they are already quite as numerous as the 
average intelligence even of well-educated persons can properly 
understand. The skeletons and fossil types are all exhibited in 
juxtaposition with the stuffed specimens. ach class of animals is 
exhibited by itself, with ample explanatory labels to teach the 
spectator what he is examining, and what are the main peculiarities 
of the different groups. Of course, in a comparatively new insti- 


tution, the best and most illustrative species have not always been 
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obtained, or the best and most instructive methods of exhibiting them 


hitupon. Inall these matters improvements will be constantly made,” 


while the space devoted to each class and the number of specimens 
exhibited will undergo no material alteration. 

We will now pass on to the special feature of the museum, and that 
which is most to be commended, the presentation to the public of 
the main facts of the geographical distribution of animals. This is 
done by means of seven rooms, each one devoted to the characteristic 
animals of one great division of the earth or ocean, which we will 
now proceed to describe. 

Beginning with a room devoted to the North American fauna, we 
at once note its general characteristics in its wolves, foxes, bears, and 
seals; its numerous deer and squirrels, its noble bison now ap- 
proaching extinction, while a grand skeleton of the mastodon exhibits 
its most prominent mammal of the immediately preceding age. A 
closer examination shows us its more special peculiarities, its prong- 
horn antelope, its raccoon, skunk, and prehensile-tailed porcupine, 
with its numerous small carnivora and rodents. Among its birds we 
notice the wild turkey, the black vulture or “ turkey-buzzard,” the 
fine ruffed grouse and crested quail, as characteristic features; while 
among the smaller birds its numerous woodpeckers, its tyrants, and 
its prettily coloured thrushes, warblers, and finches are most pro- 
minent. Its reptiles and amphibia are characterized by numerous 
fresh-water tortoises, many curious lizards, the rattlesnakes, and 
other striking forms; many varieties of frogs, some of large size; 
and its very curious and interesting salamanders and other tailed 
batrachia. Its fishes are rich in fine and characteristic forms, and we 
notice specimens of the siluroid cat-fish, the garpike, and the mud- 
fish, belonging to the extremely ancient type of the ganoids, the huge 
devil-fish of South Carolina, one of the most gigantic of the rays, 
with many others. Among its shells, the fresh-water Uniode are 
prominent ; and, in the insect collection, the number of large and 
brilliantly-coloured butterflies is very striking as compared with those 
of Europe. 

The next room takes us into South America, and here we are at 
once struck with many remarkable contrasts. First, there is the 
comparative scarcity of large mammalia, the higher groups being 
represented by the lama, the tapir, a few small deer, and the jaguar, 
which is common to North America; while such low and ancient 
types as the sloths, ant-eaters,and armadillos abound, together with an 
unusual number and variety of large rodents, and many peculiar 
forms of monkeys. The extinct mammals are well represented by a 
fine skeleton of the Megatherium or giant sloth of the Pampas. The 
birds exhibit a wonderful richness and variety, with a similar pre- 
ponderance of low types of organization. The blue and claret- 
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coloured chatterers, the many-coloured little manikins, the strange 
white bell-birds, the wonderfully-crested umbrella-bird of the Upper 
Amazonian islands, the brilliant crested cock-of-the-rock, and the 
innumerable tyrants, bush-shrikes, and ant-thrushes, all belong to a 
type of perching birds in which the peculiar singing-muscles of the 
larynx have not been developed, and which are but scantily repre- 
sented in any other part of the world. The metallic trogons, with 
yellow or rosy breasts; the ungainly but strongly-coloured toucans, 
with their huge but exquisitely-tinted bills; the green and gold 
jacamars, as well as the hundreds of species of those winged gems, 
the humming-birds, represent a yet lower and more archaic type of 
bird life nowhere so strongly developed as in this marvellous con- 
tinent. The beautiful crested curassows are also a low form perhaps 
allied to the Australian mound-makers, Reptile life is abundantly 
represented, but except, perhaps, the iguanas, there are none to strike 
the ordinary observer as being especially characteristic. The insects, 
however, at once attract attention; the grand blue morpho butter- 
flies; the exquisite catagrammas, with their fantastic markings 
beneath ; the immense variety of the Heliconoid butterflies, with 
their elongated wings and antennw and striking colouration, and the 
wonderful variety and beauty of the little Erycinide, a family almost 
confined to South America. Among other insects we notice the 
strangely-formed and fantastically-coloured harlequin-beetle, the 
huge rhinoceros-beetle, the large lanthorn-fly, and many others, as 
being equally peculiar. 

Crossing now to the opposite continent of Africa, we are presented 
with a contrast in the forms of life at once marvellous and interesting. 
From the poorest continent in mammals we pass to the richest, our 
eyes being at once greeted by the elephant, rhinoceros, and hippopo- 
tamus, the buffalo, the giraffe, and the zebra, with a vast array of 
antelopes, the lion, and the great man-like apes. The most cursory 
inspection of these two rooms will teach the visitors a lesson in 
natural history that he will not learn by a dozen visits to our great 
national storehouse at South Kensington—the lesson that each con- 
tinent has its peculiar forms of life, and that the greatest similarity 
in geographical position and climate may be accompanied by a com- 
plete diversity in the animal inhabitants. 

Passing on to the birds, the difference between the two continents 
is almost equally great, although not so conspicuous to any one but an 
ornithologist. The great bulk of the South American groups have 
no representatives whatever in Africa. Instead of toucans we have 
hornbills and turacos ; instead of humming-birds we have the totally 
different group of sunbirds; instead of the tyrants, hangnests, and 
chatterers, we have flycatchers, starlings, and orioles ; instead of bush- 
shrikes and ant-thrushes we have true shrikes and caterpillar-catchers 
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—in almost every case a high grade of organization in Africa in 
place of the low grade in South America. Passing over the rep- 
tiles and fishes, as not presenting forms sufficiently well known or 
whose external characteristics are sufficiently distinctive, we find in 
the insects equally marked differences. The African butterflies have 
a peculiar style of form and colouring distinguishing them from 
those of most other parts of the world, sober greens and blues or rich 
orange browns being common. The Heliconide of America are here 
replaced by the allied but distinct sub-family of the Acraide, while 
among beetles the huge goliaths and the monstrous tiger-bulls are 
altogether peculiar. 

The next room we enter is the Indian, or Indo-Malayan ; and here 
the scene again changes, though not so radically as we found to be 
the case in passing from South America to Africa. There are still 
many great mammalia, but of distinct characteristic forms; the tiger 
replaces the lion, deer and bears are abundant groups, which are 
entirely unknown in Africa, the orangs and the long-armed apes re- 
place the gorilla and the chimpanzee, true wild cattle are found as 
well as buffaloes, while the musk-deer, the strange flying lemur, and 
the gigantic fox-bats are characteristic forms unknown elsewhere. 
Among birds, the most typical group is that of the pheasants, which 
reach their highest development in the peacock and many-eyed 
argus; the hornbills are of a different type and more varied forms 
than those of Africa; the cuckoo family is abundant and varied, 
while the gorgeously-coloured broadbills and ground-thrushes belong 
to the low type of perchers so abundant in South America. Among 
the insect tribes we especially notice the glorious yellow and green- 
winged ornithoptere, the princes of the butterfly world; the huge 
atlas moth, the largest of lepidoptera and probably the largest- 
winged of all insects, the three-horned atlas beetle ; the grand bupres- 
tide, and the strange leaf-insects of Java and Ceylon. 

We now enter the room devoted to the Europe-Siberian fauna, the 
chief object in it being a fine skeleton of the great Irish Elk, while 
its most representative living mammals are deer, wolves, wild boars, 
bears, wild oxen, wild sheep and goats, the chamois, and some pecu- 
liar forms of antelopes. Its most prominent birds are its partridges, 
grouse, bustards and pheasants, but it is deficient in gay-coloured 
perching-birds as compared with all other regions. Its reptiles are 
few and insignificant, as are its fresh-water fishes. In insects its 
chief characteristics is the abundance of beetles of the genus Carabus, 
its dung-feeding lamelliscorus and its fritillary butterflies. 

Lastly, the Australian room brings us into an altogether distinct 
world of life. All the conspicuous mammals are of the marsupial 
type, from the giant kangaroos down to the diminutive kangaroo- 
rats and flying-opossums ; and these comprise representatives of all 
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the chief types of the higher mammalia in the form of herbivorous, 
carnivorous, rodent, and insectivorous marsupials. Among the birds 
we have such peculiar forms as the emu, the recently extinct dinornis, 
the mound-making brush-turkeys, the lyre-birds and bower-birds, 
the birds of paradise, the cockatoos and lories, the brush-tongued 
honey-suckers, and the varied and beautiful forms of the kingfishers 
and fruit-pigeons— an assemblage of peculiar and beautiful deve- 
lopments of bird life hardly to be equalled except in South America. 
The recently extinct forms—the colossal kangaroos and wombats of 
Australia, and the huge dinornis of New Zealand—were equally 
remarkable. 

The six rooms now briefly described complete the exposition of the 
geographical distribution of land animals, and the visitor who makes 
himself thoroughly acquainted with their contents by repeated 
inspection and comparison, will obtain a conception of the general 
aspects of animal life in each of the great divisions of the globe 
which hardly any amount of reading or of visits to ordinary museums 
would give him. It is a remarkable thing that so interesting and 
instructive a mode of arranging a museum, and one so eminently 
calculated to impress and educate the general public, has never been 
adopted in any of the great collections of Europe, in all of which 
ample materials exist for the purpose. It isa striking proof of the 
want of any clear perception of the true uses and functions of 
museums that pervade the governing bodies of such institutions, and 
also perhaps, of the deadening influence of routine and red-tapeism 
in rendering any such radical change as this almost impossible. But 
we have yet to see some further applications of the same principle at 
the Harvard Museum. 

Two rooms not yet opened to the public are being prepared to 
illustrate the fauna of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans respectively. 
Here will be exhibited specimens of the peculiar forms of whales and 
porpoises, seals, walruses, and sea-lions, the oceanic birds, the fishes 
and mollusca characteristic of each ocean, while separate cases will 
illustrate the land fauna of the more remarkable of its oceanic islands. 
On my suggesting to Professor Agassiz that the northern and southern 
portions of these faunas were usually distinct, he thought that these 
might be perhaps exhibited at opposite ends of each room. 

Four other rooms are also being prepared to exhibit the geological 
succession of animal life. In the first room the visitor will find 
illustrations of the mollusca, the trilobites, and the strange and often 
gigantic fishes of the palewozoic era down to the Devonian age. The 
next will contain the same groups as exhibited in the carboniferous 
period, with the earliest forms of amphibia and reptiles, and their 
later developments in the Jurassic period when the first small mam- 
mals made their appearance. Here will be exhibited models of the 
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huge reptile (Atlantosaurus) discovered by Professor Marsh, by far 
the largest of all terrestrial animals. Then will come a room devoted 
to the Cetaceous deposits, the wonderful giant Ammorites and the 
abundant reptilian and bird forms which have been discovered in 
America. The last room of the series will be devoted to the Tertiary 
deposits, and will show the many curious lines of modification by 
which our most highly-specialised animals have been developed. If 
some of the preceding rooms contain the most marvellous products of 
remote ages, here assuredly will be the culminating point of interest 
in seeing the curious changes by which our existing cattle and horses, 
sheep, deer, and pigs, our wolves, bears, and lions, have been gradu- 
ally modified from fewer and more generalised ancestral types. 

Of all the great improvements in public museum arrangement 
which we owe to the late Professor Agassiz and his son, there is none 
so valuable as this. Let any one walk along the vast paleontological 
gallery at South Kensington, and note the crowded heaps of detached 
bones and jaws and teeth of fossil elephants and other animals, all set 
up in costly, mahogany and glass cases for the public to stare at, with 
here and there a more complete specimen or a restoration; but all 
crowded together in one vast confusing series from which no clear 
ideas can possibly be obtained, except that numbers of strange ani- 
mals, which are now extinct, did once live upon the globe, and he will 
certainly admit the imperfections of this mode of exhibition, as profit- 
less and puzzling to the general public as it is wasteful of valuable 
space and inconvenient to the student or the specialist. In a proper 
system of arrangement all these fragments would be treated as mate- 
rial for study, not as specimens to be exhibited to the public. Casts 
and models of bones and other fossils can now be cheaply and easily 
made of paper, which when carefully coloured are to the ordinary eye 
indistinguishable from the specimen itself; and the materials already 
existing in the museums of Europe and America are so vast that 
nearly complete skeletons can be obtained of a great number of the 
more interesting extinct animals. What ought to be exhibited to the 
public, then, is a typical series of such skeletons or models, so 
arranged as to show the progression of forms and the evolution of 
the more specialised types as we advance from the earlier to the later 
geological periods. Instead of one huge gallery, a series of moderate- 
sized rooms should be constructed, each to illustrate one geological 
epoch, with subsidiary rooms where necessary to show the successive 
modifications which each class or order of animals has undergone. 
Where only fragments of an important type have been obtained, 
these might be exhibited with an explanation of why they are 
important, and an outline drawing showing the probable form and 
size of the entire animal. A museum of this kind, utilising the 
paleontological treasures of the whole world, would be of surpassing 
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interest, and would exceed in attractiveness and popularity all 
existing museums. It would offer scope for a variety of groupings 
of extinct and living animals calculated, as Professor Agassiz 
intended his museum to do, “to illustrate the history of creation, as 
far as the present state of scientific knowledge reveals that history.” 
It is surely an anomaly that the naturalist who was most opposed to 
the theory of evolution should be the first to arrange his museum in 
such a way as best to illustrate that theory, while in the land of 
Darwin no step has been taken to escape from the monotonous routine 
of one great systematic series of crowded specimens arranged in lofty 
halls and palatial galleries, which may excite wonder but which are 
calculated to teach no definite lesson. 

A grand opportunity is now afforded for a man of great wealth, 
who wishes to do something for the intellectual advancement of the 
masses. Let him build and endow a ‘ Museum of Comparative 
Paleontology,” for the purpose of carrying out Agassiz’s idea on a 
scale worthy of it. Such a museum, built on the plan of that at 
Harvard, but perhaps with rooms of a larger average size, would 
easily accommodate the far larger number of spectators that would 
certainly visit it, and would tend more than anything else could do 
to raise the sciences of paleontology and zoology in popular estima- 
tion, and to clear away the clouds of misunderstanding which still 
enshroud the grand theory of evolution. It would enable the general 
public to appreciate for the first time the marvellous story presented by 
the sequence of animal life upon the globe, and would at once instruct 
and elevate the mind by exhibiting the comparative insignificance of 
existing animals, in variety and often in size, to those which have 
preceded them, and by demonstrating the innumerable and startling 
changes of the forms of life upon the globe during the long series 
of ages which preceded the advent of man. Such a museum would 
certainly become the most popular, as it would be the most instruc- 
tive, of all the great scientific exhibitions yet established, while its 
founder would secure to himself an amount of honourable fame rarely 
accorded to those who devote money to public purposes, 

ALFRED R. WALLACE. 








GENERAL BOULANGER. 


Less than two years ago the name of General Boulanger was com- 
paratively unknown, even to the vast majority of his own country- 
men. To-day one cannot take up a journal emanating from any part 
of Europe without alighting on various surmises as to the opinions 
and prospects of the French ex-Minister for War. 

From end to end of the political world his every movement excites 
attention, his simplest actions give rise to the wildest speculation, 
and the obscure and comparatively unknown soldier of a few short 
months ago has to-day developed into “‘ the Firebrand of Europe.” 

And yet how few amongst us have the slightest conception of the 
personality of him whose slightest word is even now flashed with 
telegraphic rapidity from capital to capital of Europe, whose most 
insignificant action flutters the diplomatic, military, and financial 
worlds of the Continent with anxiety. Whois he? What is he? 
Whence comes he ? 

A man of middle height, broad-shouldered and firmly knit, this 
famous or notorious General is not a man of imposing presence, 
but in his handsome uniform of a general of division, with the sash 
of the Grand-Cross of the Legion of Honour across his shoulder, his 
breast glittering with orders and medals, and mounted on his now 
famous black charger, he looks every inch a soldier. His length of 
body and comparative shortness of limb, whilst adding considerably 
to his appearance in the saddle, in an equal degree detracts from it 
on foot. In plain clothes he has the appearance of an ordinary 
respectable citizen. Stillin the prime of life, his carefully-brushed 
and well-pomaded hair, parted down the centre with precision, his 
short pointed beard (a late addition to his physiognomy), and luxuriant 
moustachios show yet no sign of change, though his broad but 
irregular forehead is marked with deep lines of thought and care. 
The nose, of Grecian type, is Napoleonic in length, and even the cold 
grey eye recalls to mind the recluse of Chislehurst. Indeed, the 
features of the late Emperor and of the ex-minister are in many 
points remarkably similar. Of a nervous and consequently restless 
temperament, but gifted with an extraordinary power of self-control, 
it is seldom that the General loses his presence of mind and his calm, 
careless exterior. Essentially an egotist, and an adept in the art of 
dissimulation, he delights in notoriety and applause, whilst his ex- 
perience of mankind, added to quick intuitive instinct, enables him 
constantly to gain his own ends by flattering and working upon the 
small susceptibilities of others. A man of great acuteness and un- 
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tiring energy, it yet remains to be proved if he be really a man of 
originality and genius. Thus far at any rate, despite the temporary 
check he has lately sustained, he has amply proved the truth of the 
maxim, “‘ Nothing succeeds like success.” 

The son of a notary of the town of Rennes, it is not the accident 
of birth that has advanced General Boulanger to the highest attain- 
able grade of the French army. He has but to thank his Breton 
perseverance, his indomitable strength of will, his extraordinary 
audacity, in a word his own power and ability to recognise, 
seize, and make the most of the various opportunities that have 
come in his way. Though by birth a Frenchman, and the son of a 
Frenchman, he can still claim some kinship with England, his 
mother being an Englishwoman, of whose comely features her son is 
said to inherit no small share. 

Things did not prosper with the Rennes solicitor, and shortly 
after the birth of his son, which took place on the 29th April, 1837, 
he sold his practice and removed to Nantes, where he obtained 
employment as an inspector of the insurance company “ La 
Bretagne.”’ It will be understood, then, that the subject of this 
sketch was not brought up in enervating luxury. Indeed, as the 
Breton phrase goes, ‘There was more bread than butter in that 
family.” 

The early schooldays of the young Boulanger were passed on 
British soil, at Brighton, where he was placed under the care of his 
maternal uncles. It is open to doubt whether his reminiscences of 
the few years spent in England are of the brightest description, for 
the young Frenchman was treated in no tender manner by his 
British schoolfellows, to whom his nationality appeared to offer every 
excuse for various descriptions of bullying. His appeals and com- 
plaints to his relatives passed unheeded, for they had apparently 
resolved that even at that early date he should learn to fight his own 
battles. It was doubtless a hard lesson for the young French boy, 
in a foreign land, away from parents and home, but it was one which 
has borne good fruit in his after life. 

On January 15th, 1855, in his eighteenth year, Georges-Ernest- 
Jean-Marie Boulanger was entered at the famous military college 
of St. Cyr, and it was here that his predominant qualities first 
manifested themselves. Though a persevering and. attentive 
student he was not negligent in other matters; and as the child is 
said to be father of the man, so was Georges Boulanger’s youth 
prophetic of his maturer years. A story is told, on his own 
authority, which indicates the bent of his character better than 
could whole pages of psychological argument, to the effect that 
on “liberty days” (les jours de sortie) he would content himself for 
breakfast with a dish of potatoes, bought at some street stall 
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or unpretentious shop, in order to treat himself to a pair of light 
yellow kid gloves with the balance of his dinner allowance. But 
General Boulanger is probably not the only eminent man to whose 
account a similar charge might be laid. 

From St. Cyr he departed with flying colours, only to be lost, 
however, amongst the thousands of other young fellows in similar 
circumstances who embrace a military career. His first commission 
was in the Ist Tirailleurs Algeriens. His soldier’s life was not 
signalised by any particularly resounding achievement, and but few 
had ever even heard of the name of Boulanger, unless in a more 
homely signification, until one of those sudden and inexplicable 
changes of ministry peculiar to France raised the erstwhile St. 
Cyrien, and whilom protégé of the Duc d’Aumale and Dr. Cornelius 
Herz, from a position of comparative obscurity to the supreme head- 
ship of the army. 

But to return, his active service began shortly after his departure 
from St. Cyr, when with his company of Turcos he appeared as 
sub-lieutenant on the battlefields of Italy. Here he gained the first 
of his stripes, as well as an Austrian bullet, and the conclusion of 
the war saw him gazetted lieutenant, March 28th, 1860. But 
Lieutenant Boulanger was not the man to wait for Dame Fortune to 
come to him; he set off in search of her, and he was soon found bravely 
fighting in Cochin-China. Here, in one of the numerous skirmishes 
in which he took part, he was badly wounded by a lance-thrust in 
the left side. The wound took a long time to heal, but it gained 
for him the coveted red ribbon of the Legion of Honour. On 
February 28th, 1862, at the early age of twenty-four, another ga/on 
was added to his uniform, and Captain Boulanger saw himself one 
step nearer to the coveted goal. 

He was soon afterwards appointed military instructor at his old 
college of St. Cyr. Here he remained for some time, a model 
instructor, uncompromisingly strict in all matters of discipline, 
allowing no defect to pass unnoticed, and no semblance of laxness ; 
at the same time feared and respected by all his pupils. Off 
duty he was another man, and none knew better how to win the 
affection of the students than the martinet who during the hours of 
instruction caused them to tremble at the sound of his voice. His 
pupils were as his family, none were unfamiliar to him. ‘“ Almost 
every Sunday,” says one of them, “he received some of his pupils 
in his little house close to the station. His graceful young wife 
handed round tea and refreshments, whilst two small children (to- 
day handsome young ladies) ran about the room, holding up their 
cheeks to be kissed by the future marshals of France.” His old 
pupils at any rate have always entertained the greatest affection 
for their instructor of other days. 
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At the outbreak of the disastrous war of 1870 he had reached the 
rank of colonel. He was attached to the 13th corps d’armée, the 
self-same corps as that of which he is to-day the commanding officer, 
and in July, 1870, was in garrison in his old home of Nantes. By 
a fortunate coincidence he was placed in command of a regiment 
ordered to Paris, arriving there only a short time before the closing 
of the gates. In the many and bloody battles fought round the be- 
leaguered city Colonel Boulanger was ever to the fore ; and although 
his abilities as a leader and his qualities as an organiser may be open 
to question, his courage has never been doubted. Twice he was 
severely wounded at Champigny, November 30th, 1870; but, although 
hardly able to hold his sword and losing blood at every step, he still 
continued, with the support of two suppers, to lead his soldiers on to 
battle. “Every one of my grades,’ he says proudly, “has been 
won at the point of my sword.” At the close of the war, after first 
fighting the Germans and then the Communists, he was nominated 
Commander of the Legion of Honour. As colonel he displayed the 
same energy in the organisation of his regiment as he afterwards 
showed in dealing with the entire French army. 

In 1881 he was sent, as brigadier-general, to represent France at 
the Yorktown celebration of the Centenary of American Indepen- 
dence. In the discharge of this mission he won golden opinions 
from the citizens of the sister Republic, who certainly did not appear 
to concur in the sentiments of a modern writer who describes him as 
“an austere man, given to counting his talents.’ On his return 
from America he was called to the Direction of Infantry at the 
Ministry of War. Here again he displayed his wonted activity, and 
his reward, “‘ for services rendered,” was the stars of a general of 
division. The command of the army! of occupation in Tunis was 
his next step, and here we have the somewhat unusual spectacle of 
an infantry officer commanding a brigade of cavalry. In his new 
sphere, as elsewhere, M. de Blowitz’s “insufferable bore” soon 
became the great centre of attraction, and by the aid of his love of 
display—to be observed in the glittering staff which ever surrounded 
him—and plausible words was ere long the hero of the hour, as he 
has since become the idol of the Gallic mob; whilst to-day on more 
than one plaster wall in France’s African colony may yet be seen more 
than one evidence of an attempt to do honour to the successful General 
in various primitive Boulevards and Rues Boulanger. Now he is in 
Tunis! Now, like the great Napoleon, in Egypt! But, unlike the 
founder of the short-lived Napoleonic dynasty, minus the halo of the 
glory of the Battle of the Pyramids! And finally, we sce the 
son of the modest insurance inspector of Nantes, at the early age of 
forty-nine, calmly and confidently accepting the portfolio and the 
onerous duties of his country’s Minister of War. To-day, despite the 
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assertion made at the time of his exclusion from the Rouvier Cabinet, 
that in nine days even France would have forgotten her “ Apostle 
of Revenge,” the eyes of Europe are still turned towards him in 
expectancy and doubt. At present an unknown quantity, what will 
he eventually prove to be? A second Bonaparte, another Nicholas, 
or a mere scarecrow? To time, the great revealer, we must leave 
the solution of the problem. 

Whilst he was Minister of War, disdainful of all criticisms, dis- 
regarding all abuse, dauntless in the face of all obstacles, General 
Boulanger accomplished many pressing reforms in the army, reforms 
hailed with delight by the soldier, viewed with distrust by the 
enemy; and his vigorous administration promised many more, 
awaited with impatience by some, with anxiety by others, when 
circumstances forced his temporary withdrawal from the scenes of 
his labours. No obstacle stayed him in pursuing what he believed 
would improve the military power of his country, and prepare her 
for that fearful struggle which all Frenchmen agree must inevitably 
take place. Jena was revenged at Sedan ; who knows but that history 
may yet have in store revenge for Sedan in a second Auerstadt? 
Doubtless the General is no less sanguine than the bulk of his coun- 
trymen, and with this end in view onward he has marched, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left, regardless of the powerful ene- 
mies he was raising up on all sides as he went along, mindful only 
of his duty and the work he had set himself to accomplish. Well do 
I remember the day when, called to the tribune of the Senate in 
response to the incessant attacks on his policy and motives, he con- 
cluded a dignified and able justification of his conduct in the past, 
and enunciated the course he meant to pursue in the future, with 
the telling and pregnant phrase, delivered with a burst of true 
eloquence, “‘Qu’on le sache bien, mon devoir je l’accomplirai 
toujours ! ” 

But there are two sides to the character of General Boulanger, 
for beside many noble and admirable qualities nature has placed 
others both mean and discreditable. The Duc d’Aumale incident is 
too recent a disclosure to need recapitulation here. The series of 
actions which culminated in the duel with Baron de Lareinty (in 
which the General, after coolly receiving his adversary’s fire, calmly, 
and, it may be, somewhat contemptuously, fired in the air) nearly 
proved the ruin of the ambitious Minister’s projects, for that he was, 
and is, terribly ambitious none can deny. Ambition is his hope, 
his life, his mistress, his present, and his future; his very being 
is bound up in his insatiable craving for some intangible “ bey ond.” 
It is shown in his every action, every word, every movement. It 
is insatiable! In any other country the result of his epistolary 
encounter with the partisans of the exiled Princes would have 
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proved his downfall, utter and irremediable, as a matter of course, 
but in France there was at that moment no other man to take his 
place. Since that time he has managed with consummate tact to 
let the inglorious incident, in the excitement of other and more 
absorbing matters, fall into comparative, if not complete, oblivion ; 
and now General Boulanger has apparently, to judge from recent 
events, become well-nigh indispensable fo the great mass. of the 
French people. Combination after combination has plotted for his 
overthrow, but each was condemned to miserable failure, until by a 
parliamentary combination of soi-disant friends and foes he lost his 
portfolio with the fall of the Goblet Ministry. 

For some time previously his predominance had not been viewed 
with unmixed satisfaction by the various parliamentary leaders, and 
even in the very highest quarters he had come to be regarded with 
ill-concealed distrust, though it was not a distrust prompted by 
patriotism but by inexcusable selfishness. In the minds of the 
mass of his countrymen he has secured the invaluable honour of 
seeing his individual and personal cause confounded with the cause 
of the nation at large, whilst the persistent rumours that Germany 
was about to demand the Minister of War’s dismissal made his posi- 
tion well-nigh impregnable, and caused his retention in office to 
become almost a matter of national honour. The hysterical Henri 
Rochefort, at the beginning of the present year, even went so far 
as to threaten that “ should the dismissal of the General take place 
twenty thousand men would march to the Elysée and demand his 
restoration, ay, and compel it too, even to the extent of revolu- 
tion.” At times the Jntransigeant’s verbose and unseasonable 
anxiety for the man whose cause it was championing, became truly 
ridiculous. He even went the length of declaring that Monsieur de 
Blowitz, the harmless Paris correspondent of the Times, was work- 
ing, plotting, and inciting the Minister’s overthrow. Many a time 
doubtless was the General constrained to cry, “Save me from 
my friends!” Rochefort’s threatenings, however, like much that he 
says, proved but meaningless vapourings. The shifty ex-Commu- 
nist’s influence with the masses is not what it once was, or what he 
still imagines it to be. Henri Rochefort has outlived his fame, his 
power has long been on the wane, his day is past, and he has dete- 
riorated into a mere curiosity, to be wondered at by patriotic Germans 
and romance-loving Englishmen. 

General Boulanger, strong-willed, dispassionate, unenthusiastic, 
egotistical, ungenerous, so different in disposition from the majority 
of his excitable, fanciful, and easily impressed countrymen, has in 
short become the popular idol of the day. Who that witnessed the im- 
posing demonstration before the opera on the occasion of the military 
féte, the evening after his resignation was accepted, the demonstra- 
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tion of the Gare de Lyon, that of Clermont-Ferrand, or the general 
tone throughout the country, can doubt it? The word “ Boulanger ” 
is to France as that of “‘ Jubilee ” has been of late to England. His 
reforms made him the favourite of the army, and his energy secured 
him the good-will of the people. Whilst in office he gave up his 
whole attention to his work. Often at one and two o’clock in the 
morning he might have been seen hard at work in his bureau, in the 
Rue St. Dominique, and many a time after some reception or official 
dinner-party has he been known to depart thither to complete some 
unfinished task, after that returning to his appartement at the Hotel 
du Louvre, where his family resided, for he never took up his abode 
in the palatial building allotted to the Minister of War. 

His anxiety to get the Orleans Princes out of the country became, 
it is true, almost indecent in its haste; but it was one of his trump 
cards, and the time had come for playing it. With the Comte de 
Paris, whose influence was daily growing, as King, he could never 
be more than a secondary personage; with the Orleans Princes out 
of his way, before they had become too dangerous, he. stood a good 
chance of drawing first prize in the great political lottery ; and with 
this end in view, as ever, he made his gratitude subservient to his 
ambition. 

What his political principles are it is difficult to say. His pro- 
mises and attentions have been confined to no particular party. 
Each in turn, from Radical Left to Royalist Right (according to M. 
Jules Delafosse’s assertion), has received from time to time some 
particular, though by no means binding, mark of favour from the 
astute General. ach in turn has thought itself specially favoured, 
and each in turn has found itself deceived, and in his day of need 
each has made its resentment felt. M. Jules Ferry’s now historical 
Café-concert St. Arnaud, and M. Jules Simon’s ironical César de 
pacotille,are but the premeditated outbursts of ill-concealed and disap- 
pointed political wrath. But Georges Boulanger has never been con 
vincingly sincere in his various political adhesions and combinations 
He is in reality neither Conservative nor Radical, Opportunist nor 
Socialist, Monarchist nor Republican, he is simply Boulangerist. 

He came on the scene at the very moment when France was seek- 
ing a leader. He knew thoroughly the people with whom he had to 
do, and throwing on one side the trammels of official restraint as far 
as possible, he set himself, devoted his life and labours, to win the 
applause of the army and the populace. He delighted in their music 
and banners and torchlight processions, their heaving excitement and 
anticipations, flattered their military susceptibility and puffed up 
their national pride, and it is their condemnation more than any- 
thing else he now fears. Let presidents, ministers, and cabinets do 
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their worst, he fears them not while he has two powerful factors 
to support him. 

So long as the German stalking-horse is abroad the General still 
feels himself a power in the land. Since Gambetta no single man 
has to such an extent monopolised public attention. The “People’s 
Tribune” also had his days of trial and disappointment, but despite 
the hisses of a rabid populace at Belleville, the day yet came when 
his mortal remains were borne to their last resting place along a road 
watered by a nation’s tears. 

“This General Boulanger,” said one prominent personage, ‘is 
not a sabre, he is a razor 


'» 


He has artfully managed to keep his 
name ever before the public by some new word or deed, ever to keep 
the popular interest alive in himself, for no one knows better than he 
the fickleness of the populace, and to-day he stands before the world 
as “the best advertised man in Europe.” Of late the incessant 
rumours and growing conviction of ultimate and apparently inevi- 
table war have furnished the principal topic of conversation from 
end to end of Europe. News of the gloomiest and most foreboding 
character comes continually to hand. Each day brings fresh news 
of nations arming and confidence in financial eines failing; of 
anxiety in the Cabinet and panics on the Bourse. Now that the 
tension has in these latter days, from onc cause and another, per- 
ceptibly slackened, it is to be hoped that these uncertainties will 
shortly disappear, that the confidence which is gradually being 
restored may be maintained, and that the threatening storm-clouds 
lately massed on the Eastern horizon may, at least for the present, be 
dispersed. Yet we must not lose sight of the possibilities of an 
outbreak, which still requires but a single spark to ignite the most 
awful conflagration of modern times. Prince Bismarck and his 
aged, imperial master do not wish for war; the professions of the 
Russian Czar are all for peace. That France, even under the 
Ministry of General Boulanger, is, and was, on the same side cannot 
be doubted. For all the progress made by the French army of late 
years, and so palpably exemplified at the last review at Longchamps, 
it is not yet ready for the struggle, and the advances made to 
General Boulanger by the ninety-four general officers, on the occa- 

sion of the last war scare, but declined, is sufficiently conclusive 
proof of this fact. Confidence he had in his army, confidence he had 
in his fellow-countrymen, in their organisation, in their arms, but he 
was not fully prepared for war. Thatit must eventually come few can 
doubt; and as Prussia patiently waited for the space of well-nigh sixty 
years for her revenge for all the humiliations that had heen heaped 
upon her by the first Napoleon and his generals, so, if it be neces- 
sary, can France. Sweet as that revenge might be, intensely 
as it may be longed for, it is too great a stake to be lightly 
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played, and whatever daring schemes the ex-minister may cherish, 
he is no blind enthusiast to rush into battle unprepared. Even in 
his present position his ability to provoke the conflict cannot be 
doubted. But it is with him as it was with Napoleon III., war will 
be his last trump card, to be played when all else has failed; 
and when it leaves his hands it will be, as with the late Emperor, to 
win or lose everything. Before plunging into the fearful struggle 
he will do his utmost to have at least the moral, if not the material, 
support of Europe on his side when the fatal game begins. But 
before that day dawns he will of a surety have returned to his old 
post at the head of the army of France. We well remember standing 
one day, but a very short time ago, admiring a print of the General 
exposed outside one of the newspaper kiosques on the Boulevard des 
Italiens, when a cabman, who had for some time been fixedly gazing 
at the same object, suddenly turned to us, and in a tone of undis- 
guised admiration remarked, “Qu’il est beau, le Général! Mais 
il reviendra! il reviendra!”” And the expression was but a faith- 
ful echo of the sentiment of a public which has long since learnt 
to make its feelings and wishes known, felt, and respected! For 
many a long year the General’s motto has been, Si vis pacem 
para bellum. And when the hour does arrive, when the fateful 
signal resounds from end to end of devoted Gaul, there can be little 
doubt of the course he will choose. Even were it possible he is 
too wary and too ambitious a man then to think of or care 
for the Ministry of War. As it was in the American Civil War, 
he knows well that the triumph and the reward are not for the 
organiser but for the victorious general. What cares he who holds 
the coveted portfolio? He will unhesitatingly depart to finish in 
the field the work already begun by him in the Cabinet. He will 
mount his horse, his famous black charger, and at the head of that 
army which he has ungrudgingly taken so much pains to prepare, 
he will march to victory and a glorious reward, or to defeat and a 
soldier’s death. 

It is with the leader of men as with the poet, he is born not 
made. Opportunity alone is lacking to bring into evidence the 
extraordinary gifts with which each may be endowed. How is 
one to recognise at a glance, and untried, a gifted singer, or a 
general “of the race divine of great generals”? General 
Boulanger has a certain fatalistic belief in his own star almost 
bordering on superstition, a faith in a great future lying before him, 
but so too have had other prominent and popular men before him— 
the two Napoleons, Gambetta, Skobeloff—beliefs and hopeseventually 
to be, alas, but too fatally belied and hearts to be undeceived only 
when it had become too late! Thus far, of a truth, the General’s 
confidence has proved well-founded. Ministers have come and gone, 
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political stars have risen and set, but that of Georges Boulanger ever 
seems to retain its ascendency, despite many unpardonable, and what 
would have proved to most men ruinous, mistakes. The General’s fatal 
passion—one of the very worst in a political man—for letter-writing is 
well-known ; and an incident which happened whilst he was a mem- 
ber of the Goblet Cabinet, the story of the letter written to the 
Russian Minister of War, which never, however, reached its destina- 
tion, serves but to throw more prominently into relief (to put it 
mildly) the self-sufficient and self-reliant nature of the man. The 
military attaché to the French Embassy at St. Petersburg was 
returning from Paris to his post when the General conceived the 
extraordinary idea of confiding to him a “ private and confidential ” 
missive for the Russian minister. It was not till he had delivered 
the letter to the attaché that the General thought fit to inform his 
colleagues of the unusual and irregular course he had taken upon 
himself to adopt. It is easy to guess how the news was received. 
The council was thunderstruck. M. Goblet, the important little 
Premier, became righteously indignant. The Brother-Jonathan-like 
Foreign Secretary, M. Flourens, waxed violently wroth, and in no 
measured tones declared that there was no other course left open to 
him but to resign his portfolio without delay to the Minister of War. 
Finally the General was prevailed upon to demand back his letter 
from the attaché. The incident was thus got over, and would have 
been hushed up altogether had it not been complicated by an entirely 
unforeseen occurrence. At the close of the council, Monsieur 
Flourens returned to his official residence, Quai d’Orsay, in a state 
of great, and not altogether unnatural, excitement, and still labour- 
ing under the force of his resentment recounted to his wife the 
scene in which he had just taken part. Madame Flourens, sharing 
her husband’s feelings, happened the same day to pay a visit to the 
German Embassy, and in the course of conversation, incredible as 
it may appear, unthinkingly repeated the story to Mdlle. Miinster, 
who as a matter of course at once imparted it to her father. Count 
Miinster thereupon lost no time in hastening first to the Elysée and 
then to the Quai d’Orsay to obtain some verification of the story. 
He was unhesitatingly informed that no such letter had been sent, 
which was literally if not morally true; and thus General 
Boulanger’s irregular proceeding was passed over, once again justify- 
ing his belief in his lucky star, but the rash deed resulted in M. 
Flourens’ peremptory refusal ever again to form one of a Cabinet 
which included the reckless General. 

But Jules Ferry, the pugnacious Opportunist leader, save for a 
slight resuscitation by reason of his now famous Epinal mot, has 
almost disappeared ; Henri Brisson, the once dangerous rival of the 
President, is well-nigh forgotten; De Freycinet, the popular leader, 
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the “ silver-tongued serpent,” is fast drifting into oblivion ; and it is 
quite on the cards that General Boulanger, too, if he be not more 
circumspect, may ere long have become but an echo and a memory of 
the past. It must not, however, be forgotten that he has a power at 
his back that his predecessors lacked; for whilst the people idolised 
Gambetta, and Chanzy was worshipped by the army, he has obtained 
the good-will of both people and army. ‘General Boulanger,” says 
a German authority, “is at present completely master of the situa- 
tion, more so than formerly Thiers and Gambetta ever were. But 
his preponderance cannot last—and it is in this that the gravity of 
the situation consists—unless the impulse which he has given it, and 
which has made of him the lord and master, continues. This impulse 
results from the preparations for war. The General has become the 
master of the situation because he has given the greatest impetus to 
warlike preparations, and because the popular belief is that in a war 
with Germany he would have the strength, the training, and the expe- 
rience necessary to be the fortunate chief of the army and the State.” 
Far be it from us to criticise adversely the military actions and 
preparations of General Boulanger. If he fears that his country is in 
danger of attack from Germany—which is hardly likely, for Sedan 
proved a full and ample revenge for Jena— it is clearly his duty to 
endeavour to place her in the most complete state of defence pos- 
sible. But if he contemplate an act of aggression to gratify his own 
inexhaustible ambition, no censure can be too severe for him. His 
successor in the Rue St. Dominique has done his best to counteract 
much of the influence and work of the ex-minister, but even General 
Ferron has lately announced his intention of adding still another 
eighteen regiments of infantry to the already large number (144) 
at his disposal. The present devotion to military ideas cannot last 
much longer. Day by day, week by week, and month by month, an 
increasing number of men are being sent—in one country as in 
another—in France, Germany, Russia, Austria, Italy, into barracks, 
increasing the mortality of Europe, removing strong hands and arms 
from the arts of peace, from manufactures, and from agriculture. 
Men are daily taken from the manufacture of ploughs to be em- 
ployed in the shaping of cannon ; the nations’ debts are being daily 
increased to fatten the budget of the Minister of War. Human 
ingenuity is being exhausted in the discovery of new engines of 
destruction. In atime of undisturbed peace it is not so much an 
enormous standing army that is wanted, but rather flourishing 
finances, substantial alliances, and an efficient system of organisation. 
But in the case of France an army well officered and well equipped, 
ready to be called up at a moment’s notice; the least possible 
amount of red-tapeism, and the largest amount of practical experi- 
ence are needed as well. 
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I have had the honour of meeting General Boulanger in many 
different circumstances, from the salons of the Foreign Minister and 
f of the War Office to a charity féte, and have ever found him the 
t same. It is absurd to join in the reproaches and strictures which 
] too many are heaping upon the whilom French Minister. He is 
| now, and has been, only doing his duty. He is young and ener- 
; getic, therefore he is called intriguing and adventurous. It is wrong 
' to brand his qualities as defects. _He may be ambitious (and in that 
t he is no worse than his accusers), but his ambition is bound up in his 
f country’s success. If his country falls he falls with it. His instincts 
| may be democratic, they may be aristocratic, perhaps even auto- 
, cratic; before all, however, he is a soldier, and above alla French- 


. man. As such, too, he cannot but remember the words of Jules 
) Simon: “ What our country wishes, what Europe wishes, what 
, humanity wishes—forget it not kings, emperors, presidents ; for- 
: get it not ministers, deputies; and diplomats, journalists of every 


99 


country, writers of every degree, forget it not !—it is peace ! 


| Let him heed not the words of soothsayers, fortune-tellers, and 
mediums, and disregarding the fair promises of thoughtless and 
1 reckless friends, let him withdraw for a time from the stormy world 
of politics and partisans, ever keeping before him the well-known 


proverb, Reculer pour mieux sauter, and General Boulanger will 
yet pass the poteau first. 


W. H. GuLeave... 
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Tue plan, now becoming so common, of providing needy children 
attending elementary schools with cheap or free meals, is not so 
new as is often supposed. Ragged schools, at which food was pro- 
vided, were established at various places many years before penny 
dinners appear to have been thought of. Thus in 1846 a ragged 
and feeding school, which was in fact an industrial day school, was 
established in Birmingham, and continued for twenty years, on an 
admirable plan by which the children earned their meals by the 
labour performed. 

Again, about 1859 and 1860, we find records of a movement 
extremely similar to that which has been going on during the last 
three or four years, and under very similar conditions. Depressed 
trade, then as now, led to undertakings for providing cheap food 
for those who were suffering from want. Penny and even half- 
penny dinners at elementary schools were in existence in 1859-60 ; 
and various schemes were propounded, and actually put into practice, 
for public kitchens and restaurants at which the working classes 
could procure meals far cheaper than had before been thought pos- 
sible. It would seem as if a period during which sufficient food is 
out of the reach of the lower classes always produces the same 
suggested remedies ; that those remedies are to a certain extent put 
into practice, leaving for any one who will search diligently records 
enough of their establishment and early successes, but no account of 
their subsequent failure and its causes. 

Many such schemes have been propounded of late, and in some 
places are being successfully worked out; and it will be interesting 
to watch their career, and to observe whether they can become more 
permanently successful than the earlier ventures. 

So far, however, my own practical experience has been only with 
cheap dinners for children attending elementary schools. Although, 
as I said before, penny and halfpenny dinners for school children 
existed in the winter of 1859-60, the more recent movement may be 
said to have begun, or at any rate to have become general, after Mr. 
Mundella’s speech in the House of Commons on the 26th July, 
1883, in which he referred to the penny dinners instituted eight 
years earlier by Sir Henry Peek at the National School at Rousdon, 
in Devonshire. 

A few weeks later, Dr. J. A. Campbell, M.P., gave particulars 

(1) This paper will be read at the meeting of the British Association (Section F.), 


which is to be held at Manchester, September, 1887. ‘The writer's experience was 
gained in Birmingham. 
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(which he afterwards published) as to similar dinners which had 
been given at the school at Farnell (N.B.) at a halfpenny each during 
the five previous winters. 

These meals, however, had been established, not so much for the 
relief of the children of indigent parents, as for the benefit of children 
who, living a long way from school, and being therefore unable to 
go home for dinner, were restricted to what they could carry with 
them in the morning. 

But the movement acquired probably its greatest impetus from 
the efforts of the Rev. W. Moore Ede, rector of Gateshead, who 
showed that what had been done for a small number of children at a 
country school could also be done at a large town school. 

Penny dinners were instituted at Birmingham early in the winter 
of 1884-5. It was at once found, as it has been found almost 
everywhere, that these penny dinners did not benefit the class of 
children for whom they were intended; parents who could not or 
would not give their children food at home were still less able or 
willing to give them pennies. In fact, my experience is, that 
children who attend the so-called self-supporting penny dinners are 
well-to-do, and have no need whatever of such help, except in a few 
cases where a really poor child has been able to beg or steal the 
necessary coin. 

In order to reach the really needy children we tried two plans— 
distribution of free orders and lowering the price of the dinner to a 
halfpenny ; finally we worked the two together. 

Although the children who paid their halfpence were a class 
entirely distinct from the penny children, yet it was plain that there 
were great numbers who were as unable to find the one coin as the 
other. We have therefore extended the free order system until 
four-fifths of the meals distributed are free, funds being raised by 
subscriptions, and by entertainments, concerts, &c., organised by 
the teachers. 

At the kitchens under my control I have also tried lowering the 
price of the meal to a farthing, which covered the cost of food, leav- 
ing general expenses to be met by subscriptions, whereas the half- 
penny covers all expenses. The result of this lowering toa farthing 
has not been very marked, but it would seem to have checked the 
growth of the proportion of free to paying children, whilst the pro- 
portion has grown rapidly where the price has not been lowered. 

It will be seen, then, that with so small a proportion of the meals 
actually bought, our system is practically a distribution of free 
dinners, slightly modified to allow any children to pay if they wish. 
And we have been driven to thus give the dinners away because we 
have found that by no other means could we reach the large numbers 
of utterly destitute children attending the poorer elementary schools. 
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One must bear in mind what sort of children these are, and what 
lives they lead. In some of the worst cases I am told that no food 
whatever is provided at home. Towards the end of the week many 
go toschool with no breakfast, and some get no dinner either. Many 
depend for their dinners entirely on our charity, and many others 
say that our dinner is much the best meal they ever get. 

At home they have bread, and are lucky if they have enough of 
that or nearly enough; still more lucky if there is a scraping of 
lard or dripping on it. Some of them may get a very little meat 
once a week, on Sunday. 

As to clothing, numbers have merely a few rags, often tied on 
with string; their shoes, if they have any, are such as to merely 
hold the wet round their feet, and it would be far better in most 
cases if they were thrown away. On the other hand, some of the 
poorest children are kept clean, and neatly though insufficiently 
clothed. 

As to home life, there are an appreciable number of families where 
the influences are so hopelessly bad that it is useless to try to do any 
lasting good to the children so long as they are with their parents. 
But wretched though the home life must always be, it is in most 
cases by no means an influence for evil. The parents generally owe 
their poverty far more to misfortune than misconduct. 

It is clear, then, that these children need, first, food, second, cloth- 
ing, and that these should be supplied with as little interference in 
their home life as may be. 

In the miserable condition to which these children are reduced by 
privation, they are a prey to every germ of disease which comes 
near them, they abound in slight ailments and defects. If good 
and abundant food is offered them they cannot eat it, or at any rate 
cannot profit by it. I need hardly add that they are quite unable 
to make proper use of their school education. Indeed, school work 
throws on their enfeebled or undeveloped systems an additional 
strain which many are unfitted to withstand. 

When the cry about overpressure in elementary schools was at 
its height, it was somewhat hastily assumed that overpressure was 
another name for underfeeding. When children’s dinners were 
established in many places, it was with equal haste assumed that the 
chief result would be improvement in school work. Neither of these 
generalisations appear to me to have been arrived at by observations 
of facts, or to be more than partially true. Reports as to the results 
of children’s dinners have been issued from various places, but these 
reports usually seem to have been based either on vague opinions of 
teachers and others, or on the supposition that they were true, be- 
cause it stands to reason that they must be true. 

So unsatisfactory did the methods of testing the results of our 
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work seem to me, that last autumn, before our third season began, I 
resolved to try a system of accurate observations on cases selected 
for their great need of food. The observations were made by the 
heads of five departments in two of our poorest schools, aided by the 
attendance officers, whose knowledge of the children’s homes was 
extremely valuable. ‘The forms on which the observations were 
recorded I prepared myself; they dealt with the physical health, 
appearance, and spirits of the children, their clothing and cleanli- 
ness, intelligence and disposition, home life and food, the condition 
and dispositions of their parents, and the effect of want of food on 
work and attendance. 

The number of cases examined was not very large, viz., twelve in 
each of five departments, and this number was reduced by removals 
and by a misunderstanding in one of the departments. So that I 
had thirty-seven cases properly recorded before and after a regular 
course of dinners; and twenty supplementary cases reported after, 
but not before, yet still very valuable. 

The method adopted was this. At the beginning of December the 
children were selected, and careful observations recorded of them. 
The forms were then sent to me. These children had free orders for 
dinners every school day until Easter, when a fresh examination was 
made and recorded on similar forms, but without any reference to 
the first set; and I myself then compared the two sets. 

The results thus indicated I have compared with information 
received from various other teachers and School Board officials, and 
with the reports from other towns. The results observed fall 
naturally under three heads—physical, educational, and moral. 

The physical results are chiefly a very marked and almost universal 
improvement in appearance, spirits, and health, and are especially 
noticeable in the increased power to resist illness. We have also 
observed that the children are now able to eat more food than before, 
and of a better, stronger quality, which to me appears the best 
possible evidence of the good done by the dinners. 

I have already pointed out elsewhere that the poorest children 
are able to eat least, and that, as the Lancet expressed it when com- 
menting on that statement, “the digestive function, like every other, 
is depressed by hunger.’’ Now the fact that these children can eat 
more and better food shows that we have raised them from the 
depressed state to which they had sunk through semi-starvation, 
and brought them nearer the normal condition of healthy, well-fed 
children. 

At one school eleven boys were weighed and measured. Of these, 
unfortunately, three left soon afterwards; of the remaining eight, 
two were eight years old, two nine, two ten, two eleven. At the 
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beginning of the winter they were, both in height and weight, nearly 
two years behind normal growth. During nearly four months 
of regular dinners their rate of growth appears on the average to 
have been slightly above the normal rate. In other words, they 
appear, backward as they were, to have begun to make up for lost 
time directly good food was given them regularly. I speak doubt- 
fully because the number considered was so small. 

The educational results are chiefly a very marked improvement 
in attendance. The effect in poor schools appears to be an increase 
of at least 6 per cent. in the average attendance of the whole school. 
Iam told by a head master that in the depths of a severe winter, 
and at a time when the efforts of the School Board to compel the 
children’s presence are somewhat relaxed, the attendance is as good 
as in the summer. 

The effect on power to work is not so easily observed ; and I have 
no evidence that want of food does usually lessen the power to work 
in school. Indeed, what facts I have seem to point rather in the 
other direction, and to indicate that many children may be bright 
and intelligent although on the verge of starvation. On the other 
hand, I am informed that the children who are fed by us work 
better in the afternoons. The evidence is conflicting, and the ques- 
tion is so difficult that its settlement would seem to require a pro- 
longed and very careful inquiry into a great number of cases, 

When comparing the reports which had been sent to me, the 
information which I had least expected was that attesting the moral 
results of regular food. Some of the individual cases recorded are 
most startling. As I said in my report to my committee at the 
end of May last, “It has been found that ill-tempered, disobedient, 
and untruthful children have been cured of their faults in a few 
weeks; vicious and revengeful children have become docile ; noto- 
riously greedy children ask to be allowed to share even a farthing 
dinner with a brother or sister.” 

There is another result which should come under this head— 
casual begging and pilfering are largely diminished. Both are 
resorted to by many children who attend school fairly well, but who 
are insufficiently fed; by children in fact who, were they not com- 
pelled to attend school, would pick up the whole or the greater part 
of their own living, even if they earned nothing for their parents. 
Free dinners judiciously distributed save such children from their 
first steps towards the police-court, to which they are driven by 
inexorable necessity, through no fault of their own, and in part by 
compulsory education. 

Now let me say a few words as to the cost of these meals. I have 
shown during the past winter that dinners sufficient to satisfy the 
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necessities if not the appetites of all the poor children attending the 
elementary schools can be provided at a cost of— 


For food . ‘ . , ‘30 of a penny. 
», wages, rent, fuel, &c_. 17 = 
” Total . ; ‘ 47 se 


or less than a halfpenny each. 

This does not include anything for expenses of management, 
which, where the system was on so large a scale as is ours, and 
where the School Board officials and the police force were so willing to 
help as we have found them, would not be more than 1 of a penny ; 
making the total cost rather less than three-fifths of a penny per 
meal, or 4s. 9d. per 100. If, however, the system were to stand 
quite by itself, and really on a commercial basis, the cost per head 
for management might be three times as much, raising the total cost 
per meal to slightly over three farthings, or 6s. 5d. per 100. 

The economy as to food is only possible where large numbers of 
meals are prepared together. On the other hand, at village schools, 
where the numbers were small, expenses of management would pro- 
bably be much less in proportion. It may then, I think, be taken 
as proved that a satisfactory meal can be provided for a school child 
at a cost of three farthings at most. The number of school days in 
the year is about 225, and it would therefore cost 14s. to feed each 
child throughout the year. 

During the severest parts of last winter we gave free dinners to 
about 5} per cent. of all the children on the school books of Birming- 
ham. At Gateshead, in the winter of 1884-5, 9 per cent. were fed free. 
I do not think it would ever happen that so large a proportion as 9 per 
cent. of the school children of the entire country would need free 
dinners. On the other hand, I think we might with advantage have 
increased our 5} per cent. It would seem, then, that during, say, 
three months of the winter some 74 per cent. of the children of 
school age are in want of regular food. During the rest of the year 
the proportion will be much less, falling in summer to not more than 
1 per cent. The average for the year may then perhaps be put at 
4 per cent. Now the children from five to fifteen years old in the 
United Kingdom number rather over eight millions.’ If, then, 
4 per cent. of these eight millions or 330,000 children require free 
dinners, at an annual cost of 14s. each, the entire expenditure for 
feeding them would be about £230,000, or less than a quarter of a 
million, that is to say, an increase of 5 per cent. in the amount the 
nation now expends on education would secure that no child need 
attend any school in a condition of semi-starvation, as so many now 


(1) The school children are said to number four millions, but I prefer to use the 
highest figures possible. 
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do. It would enable such children to make full use of that costly 
education which we provide, it would prevent an enormous amount of 
physical and moral deterioration, and the cost would probably be 
repaid over and over again by the saving in our expenditure on 
paupers and criminals. Some scheme for so ensuring to the children 
of the poorest, food, not only equivalent to what compulsory educa- 
tion robs them of, but enough to enable them to meet the additional 
strain thrown on them in school, seems to me the necessary and 
natural complement of our Education Acts. 

I am not advocating any measure for providing by the State free 
food for the children of any parents who like to ask for it. On the 
contrary, the advantages of private charity over State aid in such a 
case seem obvious and enormous. But the dangers of neglecting so 
simple a precaution are so serious, whilst the advantages of taking it 
are so plain, that it seems desirable to consider whether private 
charity is sufficient to cope with the necessity, and if not, whether 
other means should not be taken. 

Gro. Herserr SArGanr. 
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A country without liberty of the Press, and where thirty years ago 
journalism of the political kind was unknown, is not the sort of 
country in which one would have expected a newspaper writer to 
attain such eminence as was reached by the late Mr. Katkoff. Given 
the necessary ability, the censorship might well have stood in the 
way of its exercise ; though, as Mr. Katkoff and his colleague, Mr. 
Leontieff, once explained to me, there are so many different ways of 
saying the same thing, that an idea may be presented in one form 
without attracting a censor’s notice while in another it would startle 
him, and at once set in motion his destroying pencil. Mr. Alexander 
Herzen has somewhere said that the censorship (and he was writing 
at a time when a censorship of great severity existed in Russia) was 
a web which caught small flies, but which big ones broke through. 
In the days I am speaking of the preventive censorship still existed 
in Russia, though the censors were already in as awkward a position 
as the writers subjected to their control. If the unhappy supervisor 
marked out too much his victim could lay a complaint before the 
minister to whose department the censorial bureau belonged; while 
if he marked out too little the minister might himself be down upon 
him. This, however, was in the reign of Alexander II., when the 
system of the rigidly governing Nicholas had everywhere been 
relaxed. 

The most influential journalists of the early part of Alexander IT.’s 
reign were, first, Alexander Herzen, and secondly Michael Katkoff ; 
and though both these writers, when the Emperor Nicholas died, 
were approaching the age of forty, neither of them had up to 
that time practised with the least success the profession in which 
both were afterwards to distinguish themselves. Alexander Herzen 
had ventured to give free expression to his thoughts, and, as a 
natural consequence, had been banished for a time to the East of 
Russia ; after which, finding it impossible to write any more in his 
own country, he determined to continue his literary activity abroad. 
Mr. Katkoff, preferring to remain in Russia, was prudent enough to 
keep silence during Nicholas’s reign ; and it was not until after the 
accession of Alexander II. that he began to make his mark in 
journalism, 

Under the reign of Nicholas the only journal that appeared to be 
known out of Russia was the Russian Invalid, from which news and 
comments used to be freely quoted during the Crimean war. In 
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England it was called L’Jnvalide Russe ; either because our editors 
believed that it was published in the French language, or more prob- 
ably, because the extracts from that journal came to us through 
French newspapers, in which the names of foreign journals are 
generally given in French. The Ruski Invalid was, as the name 
sufficiently denotes, addressed to the military classes; and it was the 
organ of the Ministry of War. Another Russian paper, the 4. 
Petersburg Gazette (Vedomosti) belonged to the Academy of Sciences ; 
and the Moscow Gazette was the property of the Moscow University. 
The Journal de St. Pétersbourg, published in French, was the organ 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; and it contained moreover ukazes, 
rescripts, and all kinds of official announcements, which the diplo- 
matic body would (almost to a man) have been unable to understand 
in the original Russian. There was one other foreign newspaper 
published at St. Petersburg, the German Petersberger Zeitung, which 
was doubtless the organ of some department, and which had probably 
in the first instance been started for the benefit of the German pro- 
prietors and merchants of the Baltic provinces. Its columns, like 
those of all the other journals at that time published in Russia, were 
quite free from political discussion. 

Besides the official and semi-official journals dependent on acade- 
mies or on ministerial departments, there were two papers which 
were carried on as private enterprises, and which, being addressed 
to Russian readers, were naturally published in the Russian language ; 
for, notwithstanding apparent suppositions to the contrary, Russian is, 
apart from Poland and the Baltic provinces, the habitual language of 
ninety-nine Russians out of every hundred. One of these papers was 
a perfectly harmless one called the Child of the Land, a small sheet 
with a large circulation, and the most popular Russian publication 
of its kind. The second of the two independent journals (whose 
independence consisted only in their not being dependent upon any 
particular branch of the administration) was the Northern Bee, 
edited by a Russianised German named Gretch, and a Russianised 
Pole named Bulgarin; both men of the worst reputation. These 
two gentlemen seem to have cultivated notoriety ; while much 
notoriety which they probably would have been glad to avoid was 
forced upon them through their own bad actions. In several 
accounts of visits to Russia, published during the reign of Nicholas, 
Gretch and Bulgarin are referred to as the only two men of letters 
in Russia. They appear to have possessed some literary talent, but 
to have been unable to appreciate the Russian poets of their time. 
They seem also to have been wanting in common honesty. The 
field of political discussion being absolutely closed to them, they 
filled their sheets with articles on literary and dramatic subjects ; 
and they left behind them a name for venality as well as ignorance 
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and spite. But they had no words except of praise for the acts of 
the Government. 

Mr. Herzen tells us, in his pamphlet, Du Développement des Idées 
Révolutionnaires en Russie, that Gretch had joined the conspiracy of 
December, 1825, and had caused a revolutionary proclamation to be 
set up in the printing office of his newspaper; but that when he 


saw that the outbreak was a failure, he killed the compositor who had 
put the type together and continued his political life as before. 
| Gretch and Bulgarin have both been rendered immortal by Push- 
| kin’s epigram; though quite recently an English writer has by 
some exceptional oversight so misrendered Pushkin’s verse on 
Gretch as to turn it into a not very pointed compliment. Pushkin’s 
epigram on Bulgarin has been freely translated or imitated as 
follows :— 
‘« Tt isn’t that the man’s a Pole; 
Koscziiszko, Mickiewicz, were such ; 
And, had he but a heart and soul, 

I shouldn’t mind his country much. 
' 3e a German, Pole, or Russian, 
Be an Austrian, be a Prussian ; 
l’renchman, Englishman, Hungarian, 
Anything but base Bulgarian.” 


The Northern Bee was, all the same, the only one of the daily 
] journals under the Emperor Nicholas that made a feature of its 
original articles on matters unconnected with politics. In other 
respects it was the enemy of all that was noble, honourable, and, 


: above all, national in Russia; and it is instructive to note that soon 
after the accession of Alexander II., when without being formally 
' set free, the press was allowed even on very important points great 
liberty of expression, the Northern Bee was deserted by its readers, 
, to perish neglected and despised. 


Side by side with the newspapers above-mentioned appeared 
several fortnightly and monthly magazines, combining the features 


l of the English magazines and reviews with those of the Revue des 
, Deux Mondes. ‘These had many more readers than the newspapers, 


which, with articles corrected by the censorship and often delayed 
in the process of correction, could not possess interest for any 
intelligent human being. As to the part played by the Russian 
reviews let us hear Mr. Herzen. ‘ Nowhere except in England,” 
says this writer (writing nearly forty years ago), “ has the influence 


' of reviews been so great as in Russia. It is, in fact, the best form 
for spreading light through a vast country. The Telegraph, the 
, Moscow Messenger, the Telescope, the Library for General Reading, 


the National Annals, and their natural son the Contemporary, with- 
out reference to their very different tendencies, have circulated an 
immense amount of information, notions, and ideas during the last 
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twenty-five years. They have rendered it possible for the inhabit- 
ants of Omsk and Tobolsk to read the novels of Dickens or George 
Sand two months after their publication in London or Paris. The 
fact of their appearing periodically has, moreover, the advantage of 
rousing indolent readers.” 

The Telegraph, in which Polevoi, an ingenious and very vigorous 
writer, contrived under pretence of criticising books to expose various 
abuses in the Russian absolutist system, was started in 1827, soon 
after the accession of Nicholas, and immediately after the trials, the 
executions, and the wholesale sentences of banishment in connection 
with the military pro-constitutional insurrection of December, 1825; 
but it came to a violent end in 1834. The Moscow Messenger 
appeared also in 1827. The Library for General Reading and the 
Contemporary were first issued in 1835 and 1836. National Annals, 
which fully recognised Russia’s intellectual dependence on Western 
Europe, and regarded such dependence as an absolute necessity, 
dates from 1838; the Muscorite, the organ of the Russian Slavonian 
and anti-occidental party, from 1841. 

The Moscow Gazette in those days possessed no greater importance 
than the official papers of St. Petersburg. It has already been said 
that this journal was the property of the Moscow University, which 
published it in virtue of a privilege granted by the Empress Eliza- 
beth (daughter of Peter the Great) about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. It does not appear ever to have possessed the least import- 
ance until, more than a hundred years after its first establishment, 
it was taken in hand by its late editor. 

Mr. Katkoff had already for many years been connected with the 
University of Moscow ; first as student, and afterwards as professor. 
After finishing his student’s course at Moscow he went to the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, where he followed the lectures of Schelling. Then, 
returning to Moscow, he was appointed Professor of Philosophy at 
his own university. But in 1849 the Emperor Nicholas, shocked 
by the recent revolutionary movements, came to the conclusion 
that the course of study at the Russian universities was needed 
only for higher officials, and that with three hundred students at 
each university he could obtain a sufficient number of educated men 
for the service of the State. He, accordingly, limited the number 
of students at each university to three hundred, while fixing the fees 
at what would now be considered an exorbitant figure. He at the 
same time placed the lectures of the Professors of Philosophy beneath 
the censorship of the Holy Synod, which in Russia has the direction 
of all ecclesiastical affairs. This indignity was more than a pro- 
fessor with any self-respect could endure; and Mr. Katkoff at once 
resigned his chair. 

One of Mr. Katkoff’s colleagues at the Moscow University, Pro- 
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fessor Leontieff, who had studied with him, first at Moscow and 
afterwards at Berlin, and who became Professor of Philology about 
the time that Mr. Katkoff was appointed Professor of Philosophy, 
now joined him in bringing out a literary periodical called the 
Russian Atheneum. It was still permitted to discuss literary matters 
—provided, it must be supposed, that philosophical questions equally 
with politics were avoided. Professor Leontieff retained his chair, 
and he was still one of the most esteemed professors at the univer- 
sity, when in 1863 the Moscow Gazette was started as a serious news- 
paper, soon to become a power in the land. 

The professors of philosophy were not, by the way, the only ones 
mistrusted by the revolution-fearing Nicholas. A story is told of a 
Russian professor of classics, \.ho was cautioned at some military 
school or cadet-corps by the General in command against familiarising 
the students with any examples of Republican feeling or Republican 
action, in which the great men of antiquity might have indulged. 
Classical studies, which, it was thought in the days of Nicholas, might 
possibly promote revolutionary ideas, were some twenty years later 
recommended by Professors Katkoff and Leontieff as a remedy against 
a loose and Nihilistic mode of thought; though not, of course, for 
that reason alone. 

Let us return to the Russian Atheneum, of which little seems to 
be known in the present day except that it lived and died. But the 
Emperor Nicholas also died; and now began a new era for Russia. 
It was, at last, possible to breathe. Men with ideas could express 
them, and even professors of philosophy were allowed to speak. Mr. 
Herzen has told us how, either at Twickenham or Richmond, hearing 
of the Emperor Nicholas’s death, he became filled with a sort of 
divine joy, not for his own sake, since he had no intention of 
returning to Russia, but for the sake of his country ; also how he 
expressed this joy in a very human, and, as some will think, slightly 
unbecoming manner, by throwing halfpennies to the street-boys in 
order to encourage them to shout “ Hurray, the Emperor Nicholas 
is dead!” Mr. Katkoff, who had a graver character than Mr. 
Herzen (and who lived in Russia), kept to himself any feeling of 
satisfaction that the removal of the incubus which had been crushing 
his native land may have caused him. But he commemorated the 
death of the tyrant, or rather, let us say, the accession of his benevo- 
lent, beneficent successor, by starting an admirable review or maga- 
zine called the Russian Messenger. 

The Ruski Vestnik was of the same general character as the 
periodicals before mentioned. But it contained more original matter, 
while its articles dealt almost exclusively with subjects of the day; and 
in particular with the important reforms known to be contemplated 
by the new Government. Turguéneff and Tolstoi, who had pre- 
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viously written for the Contemporary, the most influential and 
widely circulated of the Russian reviews at the time when the Russian 
Messenger was started, joined Mr. Katkoff’s staff ; and a very remark- 
able writer calling himself Schtchedrin here made his first appear- 
ance in journalism, and at once distinguished himself by a brilliant 
series of articles entitled Provincial Sketches, in which Russian officials 
of various kinds were mercilessly ridiculed, and, worse still, exposed. 
Some of Schtchedrin’s revelations must have taken the Russians 
themselves by surprise ; his account, for instance, of the Government 
surgeon who, being ordered to vaccinate the peasantry of his district, 
received each peasant with a drawn sword, pretending that it was 
with this murderous weapon that the operation must be performed, 
and terrifying his victims until they bribed him to let them go. 
Schtchedrin, too, told a remarkable story, which recalls a similar 
one in the Arabian Nights, of police officials raising money by carry- 
ing a dead body first to one house, then to another, threatening the 
owner of each with a judicial investigation, foreshadowing a charge 
of murder. 

Mr. Katkoff gave at this time much attention to English affairs ; 
and in one of the first numbers of his review he published a full 
report of the great debate which preceded the overthrow of the 
Derby Cabinet, translated literally from the Times, and occupying 
no less than eighty pages. In a series of notes the editor gave 
political and biographical particulars respecting the various speakers. 
inglish self-government as opposed to French centralisation was in 
those days a favourite subject with Mr. Katkoff; and in the Russian 
Messenger, as afterwards in the Moscow Gazette, he had often occasion 
to point out that English liberty was not due so much to a repre- 
sentative system of government as to self-government in local 
matters. At that time there were no questions in debate be- 
tween England and Russia; Russia had scarcely entered Central 
Asia. At present an insurrection in India would scarcely be 
lamented by a Russian publicist. With respect, however, to the 
Indian Mutiny of 1857 Mr. Katkoff wrote as follows :—‘“ With 
the external policy of England we do not sympathise, but we 
shall have enough impartiality and conscientiousness to recognise 
the unity of her mission with our own. England and Russia are 
alike called to spread the light of European life through the dark- 
ness which overspreads Asia. On that field we are allies; there is 
solidarity between us, and civilisation carried on to the soil of 
barbarous nations, whether under the Russian or English flag, is 
alike a gain for humanity. We have been surprised that the 
English journals should wonder at this :—that the organs of Russian 
thought have not hastened to hurl reproaches at England, but on 
the contrary have appreciated truthfully the ruinous import of the 
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Indian insurrection. Russia for the most part still remains an 
enigma, a spectre created by the imagination of Western Europe ; 
but either in all sincerity or merely from a sense of decency (for 
there would be no virtue in such cynicism) we quietly await the end 
of the struggle, with faith in its terminating happily for Christian 
civilisation. The French newspapers in general look upon the 
matter quite differently, and every day the phalanx increases of 
FEngland’s calumniators. . . . If England would know how many 
enemies she has in Europe she may ascertain it now. Absolutists, 
ultramontanes, demagogues, and radicals of various kinds are 
delighted at what has occurred. They make common cause, wish 
success to the Sepoys, and sing fy.eral hymns to England. Some 
journals give vent to their hatred under the pretext of writing in 
the cause of humanity and sympathising with the weak. In one of 
the Austrian papers it was said that ‘ the insurrection of the Sepoys 
was England’s first stroke of apoplexy.’ The fact is, no nation has 
been so successful in all her enterprises as England ; and, therefore, 
she is envied. .. . The English in Asia represent the beginning of 
civilisation ; and if by a great and sudden effort like the present the 
inhabitants of India were to shake off the power under which they 
now live, then undoubtedly they would fall beneath the yoke of 
their own bloodthirsty tyrants, and would return to all the horrors 
of barbarism. In reality the English have been the saviours of 
India. During whole centuries the history of India presents one 
continual spectacle of murder and devastation. The bloody era 
terminates with the conquest of India by the English, and though 
their government has not been an example of all imaginable perfec- 
tion, it is impossible not to admit that it has been incomparably 
more mild, humane, and just than all the other governments 
under which Hindoos have ever lived.” 

For half-a-dozen years, from 1856 until 1862, the Russian Mes- 
senger and the other Russian reviews, with the Contemporary promi- 
nent among them, were, as regards their political criticism, occupied 
exclusively with their own affairs; with the emancipation of the 
peasantry, the reform of the judicial system, and the formation of 
communal, district, and provincial assemblies. Everything in Russia 
seemed at that time in a state of dissolution; and in the general 
thaw the bad as well as the good was set free. Accordingly, while 
some writers aimed at establishing a better system of government in 
Russia, others held that as .a useful preliminary all government 
should be destroyed. To this latter party Mr. Katkoff did not, of 
course, belong ; and in opposing it he brought upon himself charges 
of re-actionism and of Anglo-mania—for to go in the way of liberty 
only as far as England, was then looked upon as making no appre- 
ciable progress at all. Mr. Katkoff was in those days known as 
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“Lord Katkoff,” and the Spark, a satirical paper published at St. 
Petersburg, represented him wearing a Scotch cap, a plaid, and a 
kilt, which in a pictorial point of view was perhaps the only way 
of indicating his supposed devotion to British ideas. To imagine, 
however, that Mr. Katkoff at any time regarded constitutional 
government as a sure remedy for all Russian ills is to do him an 
injustice. 

During the first six years of Alexander II.’s reign the Russian 
Messenger on the one hand, and the Contemporary on the other, 
represented the party of reform and the party of something more 
than reform. The Contemporary was edited by «a poet who excelled 
in satire, Nekrasoff by name; and though but little attention was 
paid in England at the time to the work of reorganisation that was 
going on in Russia, the two most remarkable writers (at least in a 
literary point of view) of the two leading Russian reviews found 
translators in England. A translation of Schtchedrin’s Provincial 
Sketches was published in a separate volume, and a reproduction of 
one of Nekrasoff’s poems (4 oral Man) appeared in the Cornhill 
Magazine. 

But Russian journalists and reviewers were soon to have their 
attention diverted from speculative politics, from criticism of their 
home affairs, and even from positive projects of reform. In 186la 
movement was begun in Poland, which attracting as it did the atten- 
tion of all Europe, was not likely to be overlooked in Russia. The 
first demonstrations were conducted in a very orderly manner, and 
they scarcely seemed to possess any menacing character. Mr. Herzen, 
in the journal he now issued from London, to be introduced secretly 
into all parts of Russia, supported the Poles, opposed as he was 
everywhere to repressive government. The Contemporary supported 
Mr. Herzen, though without mentioning his name, the publication of 
which was absolutely forbidden. The late Mr. Ivan Aksakoff (brother 
of the Mr. Aksakoff who at the time of Servia’s attack upon Turkey 
became known throughout Europe in connection with the Slavophil 
Committee) suggested, in his Slavophil paper, the Day, that the Rus- 
sians should simply march out of Poland, and see, first, whether the 
Poles were capable of governing themselves ; and secondly, whether 
they would claim Lithuania and the other provinces detached from 
Poland by Russia at the partitions of the eighteenth century. As 
in case of the Poles claiming their ancient territory they were to be 
reconquered, the policy recommended by Mr. Ivan Aksakoff might 
have been compared to that of the cat towards the mouse. But it 
was not so meant; “and we think,” wrote the editor of the Day, 
“that Poland after some years would try to reunite herself{—this 
time willingly and sincerely—to Russia. The wound in our body, 
so long and so painfully sore, would then, at last, be healed; our 
conscience would no longer be troubled by doubt, and the moral 
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principle would fully triumph.”’ Elsewhere in the same paper Mr. 
Aksakoff declared that the Poles had a right to self-government 
“in those Polish provinces where the people is either of Polish 
descent or speaks the Polish language, professes the Catholic religion, 
and in general does not separate itself and its historical fate from 
the Poles as a nation.” 

The Day was the first independent Russian journal that dealt in 
any manner with the Polish troubles. Mr. Aksakoff’s article drew 
forth a reply from Mr. Grabowski, a Pole, who in two long letters 
controverted Mr. Aksakoff’s arguments on the subject of Lithuania 
and the Polish provinces annexed in the eighteenth century. He 
attacked the Russian Government severely for its treatment of 
Poland, and its general policy towards the Poles. Mr. Aksakoff, who 
declared himself anxious only to arrive at the truth about Polish 
matters, wished to print Mr. Grabowski’s letters, but could not prevail 
upon the Moscow censorship to sanction their publication. There- 
upon he appealed to the Minister of Public Instruction, who confirmed, 
however, the view of the Moscow censorship. But the minister (Mr. 
Valnieff) at Mr. Aksakoff’s pressing solicitation, submitted Mr. Gra- 
bowski’s letters to the Emperor, who after reading them, ordered 
that they should at once be allowed to appear. It was not until a 
precedent had in this manner been created that the Contemporary 
began to discuss the affairs of Poland. It declared that the Russians 
“were quite in a false position in the kingdom of Poland, and that 
as regarded the disputed nationality of the Border Provinces the 
inhabitants themselves ought to be consulted.” 

The Russian Messenger never for a moment entertained the idea of 
Russia’s abandoning Poland. But many Russians were in favour of 
political concessions to the Poles on the ground that such concessions 
would afterwards be extended to the Russians ; and I remember Mr. 
Katkoff saying in conversation that the Russian Government made a 
mistake in dissolving the Polish Agricultural Society, inasmuch as 
it deprived the Government of a means of ascertaining the feelings 
and wishes of the most influential classes of the nation. 

It was not until the outbreak took place, at the beginning of 1863, 
that Mr. Katkoff spoke his mind about Polish affairs; and it was not 
until the Western Powers supported the movement by their meaning- 
less intervention that he called out for the suppression of the rebellion 
in the speediest, and, therefore, the severest manner. Then to new 
representations from abroad the answer might be returned that the 
insurrection, which had been made the basis of the intervention, 
no longer existed. 

The Western Governments, in fact, showed themselves absolutely 
careless about the fate of Poland, when the armed rising had once 
been put down. 

The popular belief about all insurrections is that they are caused 
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by intolerable tyranny on the part of the governing power. But 
Poland, during the years preceding the agitation of 1861, and the 
preparations for revolt that lasted from the beginning of 1861 until 
the beginning of 1863, when the insurrection broke out, was ruled 
with no exceptional severity ; but on the contrary with exceptional 
mildness. Russia, which had been greatly weakened by the Crimean 
war, was keeping herself aloof from foreign complications ; and 
having no Turkish or Persian question on hand, while the Central 
Asian question had not yet come into existence (Russia having at this 
time no Central Asian possessions) she could afford to let the numbers 
of her army diminish. The important thing, moreover, was to re- 
organise the army, not recruit it; and in Poland, from the peace of 
Paris, 1856, until the very eve of the Polish insurrection, 1863, there 
had been no recruiting. Great concessions, moreover, concessions 
as important as those afterwards demanded in ignorance by the 
Western Powers, had been made to the Poles at the earnest recom- 
mendation of the Marquis Wielopolski. 

Him the popular party in Poland regarded as a traitor to his 
country, because he was endeavouring to bring about a complete 
reconciliation with Russia when what they longed for was separa- 
tion and independence. At Wielopolski’s suggestion the Grand 
Duke Constantine was appointed Viceroy in Poland. All Russians 
were at the same time excluded from the Polish administration, 
which was made thoroughly national ; and the Emperor Alexander 
seemed justified in believing—as Wielopolski believed, or at least 
hoped—that the arrival of the Grand Duke in the Polish capital 
with the reforms which he had just promulgated would have at 
once a pacifying effect. Murderous attacks, however, were made 
upon him, as also upon the Marquis Wielopolski, the alleged 
betrayer of his country. Far from diminishing, the agitation went 
on increasing ; and Wielopolski now recommended a proscription in 
the form of military conscription, which had no effect but to pre- 
cipitate the insurrection, and to put the Russian Government 
strikingly in the wrong before the whole world. This was his first 
mistake, and it was fatal. 

Among other reforms, Wielopolski had procured the introduction of 
a reform in the method of recruiting, which under Nicholas was 
always made in a purely arbitrary manner, the authorities inscribing 
on the conscription lists the names of presumably disaffected and 
dangerous persons as supplied to them by the police. In place of 
this iniquitous system Wielopolski had substituted conscription by 
ballot as practised at the time in France. But in presence of an 
approaching insurrection, which would destroy all his projects of 
reconciliation and all his reforms, and which, moreover, would dis- 
credit his policy for ever in the eyes of Russia, he resolved to have 
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the conscription carried out’yet once again on the old lines, so that 
the most active among the irreconcilables might be seized and car- 
ried off to the army. This was afterwards described by Lord 
Napier, at that time British Ambassador at St. Petersburg, as a 
project for “kidnapping the opposition.” Some thousands of the 
opposition were, in fact, “kidnapped.” But to put an end to the 
opposition it would have been necessary to kidnap myriads. 

Mr. Katkoff’s career as a journalist of supreme influence dates 
from the Polish insurrection. He took of the Wielopolski policy a 
view which was neither that of the Emperor Alexander, bent on 
reconciling the Poles, nor of the Poles themselves, bent on insurrec- 
tion. He looked upon the Marquis as a second Conrad Wallenred, 
the Lithuanian hero, celebrated by Mickiewicz in one of his most 
famous poems, who, to destroy the power of the Teutonic knights 
over his oppressed country, joined the Order that he might betray it. 
To the Grand Duke Constantine, always suspected of ambitious 
projects, he attributed (though not openly in his journal) an inten- 
tion to make himself king of an independent Poland, with Wielopolski 
as his minister. From this period dated his mistrust of the Grand 
Duke, which showed itself in attacks, not indeed on his Imperial 
Highness personally (which would not have been tolerated even in 
the Moscow Gazette), but on all the political men surrounding him. 

It was at the beginning of 1863 that Mr. Katkoff, without giving 
up either the Russian Messenger or its weekly literary and political 
supplement, Contemporary Leaves, took charge of the Moscow Gazette ; 
and he at once set himself to combat with the greatest vigour two 
great dangers which were at that time threatening Russia: the 
insurrection supported by foreign intervention in Poland, and 
anarchy in Russia itself. Against Nihilism the Emperor Alex- 
ander adopted, in its first days, not only a lenient but almost 
a friendly demeanour. Mikhailoff, whom Nihilistic writers now 
speak of as a martyr, printed and circulated in 1862 an address 
to his fellow - countrymen recommending the suppression of 
the Imperial family, by violent or other means, and the 
conversion of Russia into a self-governing republic, with a piece of 
land for each of its citizens. Mr. Katkoff thought Mikhailoff’s 
address so perfectly absurd that its murderous character might with 
safety be contemptuously overlooked, and I remember his saying that 
the Russian Government ought to treat such a production with the 
disdainful silence that rebellious speeches from Irish demagogues 
at that time met with from the Government of England. Things 
have changed since then in more parts of the world than one. 

Mr. Katkoff’s view as to the harmlessness of Nihilism seems to 
have been entertained by the Emperor and his advisers. The tribunal 
before which Mikhailoff was brought, awarded to him the legal 
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sentence of twenty-five years’ exile to Siberia with hard labour. But 
the Emperor diminished the term of exile to twelve years anda half, 
and remitted the hard labour. Then a subscription was started for 
paying Mikhailoff’s travelling expenses, and providing for his wife 
and family during his temporary absence from home; and a sum 
contributed by the General Governor of St. Petersburg was believed 
to be the gift of the Emperor himself. This was treating the act 
of a bloodthirsty revolutionist as little more than a pardonable piece 
of political folly. 

In May, 1862, the Nihilists showed that injustice had been done 
to them in suspecting them of powerlessness in the matter of action. 
Secretly printed revolutionary publications had for some time past 
been distributed in St. Petersburg—one under the name of Land and 
Liberty, the other under that of Great Russia (Velikorus) ; and in 
May the principal market or bazaar of St. Petersburg was set on fire 
in broad day light. During the confusion caused by this act of 
incendiarism the revolutionary prints were distributed among the 
crowd. Numerous arrests were made, and one of the private printing 
presses was discovered in a government building. 

The St. Petersburg fires, the Polish insurrection, and the inter- 
vention of the foreign Powers gave Mr. Katkoff abundant matter to 
deal with, and that of vital interest. The situation was most critical, 
and Mr. Katkoff dealt with it by appealing to the national spirit 
of his countrymen; calling upon them to resist the enemies of 
Russia wherever and in whatever shape they showed themselves. 
Herzen’s Kolokol still circulated largely in Russia ; and it was not 
until Mr, Katkoff obtained special permission to do so that any 
Russian journalist was allowed to reply to Mr. Herzen or even to 
mention hisname. Once set free on this head the editor of the Moscow 
Gazette did not confine himself to assailing the editor of the London 
Bell. He reproduced at length one of his most violent articles, 
answered it point by point, and ended by declaring that Mr. Herzen 
by his anarchical preachings had already done more injury to his 
country than it had suffered from the absolutism of the Emperor 
Nicholas. 

When the “clouds on the western frontier,’ according to Prince 
Gortchakoff’s expression, had been dispersed, Mr. Katkoff found him- 
self, more even than Prince Gortchakoff, the most popular man in 
Russia. Presents and letters of thanks were sent to the patriotic 
editor from all parts; and no patriotic banquet was considered com- 
plete unless it included among its accompaniments the dispatch of a 
flattering telegram to Mr. Katkoff. 

His future policy had now in a great measure been shaped for him 
by events; and he had discovered the art, impossible to find under 
Nicholas’s reign, of criticising the affairs of his country in an 
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independent manner ; without, that is to say, rendering himself the 
slave of the Government, like the before-mentioned Bulgarin of 
unhappy memory, and without, like so many bold and brilliant 
writers, getting himself sent into exile. 

The most interesting part of Mr. Katkoff’s career is certainly that 
which is least known in Western Europe. It was not until the 
Servian attack upon Turkey and the activity of the Slavophil commit- 
tees in sending Russian volunteers—for the most part officers on leave 
(nominally out of the service) and retired soldiers—to give this attacka 
serious character, that the name of Katkoff became generally known 
in Western Europe, together with the names of Aksakoff (brother 
of the late editor of the Slavophil Day) and of General Tchernaieff, a 
determined supporter of Russia’s Russianising policy in the Balkan 
Peninsula. Mr. Katkoff was now, naturally enough under the 
circumstances, regarded as a Slavophil in the wide sense of the word ; 
as a Panslavist in short. He has also been spoken of frequently as a 
member of the “ Old Russian Party,” a party which can be scarcely 
said to have existed since the time of the Emperor Nicholas, and which 
became quite extinct in the first years of Alexander II.’s reign. 
Mr. Katkoff was a Slavophil in connection with the war against 
Turkey, because it was Russia’s policy in that war, as in all wars 
against Turkey, to offer sympathy and support to the Slavonian 
populations of the Balkan Peninsula. 

He did not show himself by any means a Slavophil (as, for instance, 
the late Mr. Aksakoff did) in connection with the Polish insurrec- 
tion ; and in the spirit of a practical politician, he always kept in 
view not the general interests of Slavonians but the particular 
interests of Russia as a State. During the first seven years of 
Alexander II.’s reign, when Russia was exclusively occupied with 
internal reforms, he professed admiration for English institutions, 
and recommended some of them for adoption or imitation in Russia 
as preferable to the centralised institutions of France. But this 
involved no fexpression of opinion as to England’s foreign policy ; 
and during the reform period, which was brought violently to an 
end by the fires of St. Petersburg and the Polish insurrection, Russia 
kept herself aloof both from European and from Asiatic politics. 

When, however, the Polish insurrection broke out, Mr. Katkoff 
declared very resolutely for Russia, as against France, England, and 
Austria intervening on behalf of Russia’s irreconcilable enemy. 
When, immediately after the suppression of the Polish insurrection, 
the Russian advance in Central Asia began he declared for Russia 
as against England, wishing to arrest that advance ; and when Russia 
for the sixth or seventh time crossed the Danube on her historical 
path towards Constantinople he again declared against England, 
who, as on previous occasions, showed herself opposed to this move- 
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ment, and did her best to prevent its being carried to its natural 
conclusion. 

In connection with Bulgarian affairs the views of England and of 
Russia were again, like their interests in this quarter, directly anta- 
gonistic; and Mr. Katkoff, who cannot be suspected of having 
wished to aid the Bulgarians against the Turks merely for the sake 
of the Bulgarians, placed himself once more as a matter of course on 
the side of his country, and his country’s Government. In England 
a journalist with the best will in the world cannot always be on the 
side of the Government ; seeing that our Government, and with it our 
policy, is from time to time changed. If this sort of thing took place 
in Russia the journalist, whatever tact he might possess, and however 
much patriotism he might really feel, would find himself one day 
arrayed in garments of gladness and the day afterwards in sackcloth 
and ashes. It is quite possible, however, to be alwayson the right side 
in a country were a fixed policy is pursued, and where, as in the cases 
of Nesselrode and of Gortchakoff, a foreign minister remains in office 
for a quarter of a century, and only quits it by reason of extreme 
old age. 

Mr. Katkoff’s views in regard to Germany have been less easy to 
explain than those which he has at different periods of his career 
displayed towards England. If at the Conference of Berlin it suited 
the representative of England to take credit for the check given to 
Russia in the Balkan Peninsula, it suited the representative of Ger- 
many equally well to abstain from accepting one particle of credit 
for the work ; though he might surely, had he been so minded, have 
fairly claimed a large share. In spite of the Treaty of Berlin, Russia 
and Germany remained the best of friends; and Mr. Katkoff gave his 
high approval to their friendship. Up to the year 1883, and even 
later, the editor of the Moscow Gazette wrote as though Bismarck 
were Russia’s only salvation. The meetings of the three Emperors at 
Skierniwice and Kremsier filled him with enthusiasm. He even 
saw in the good-will of Germany a guarantee for the realisation of 
projects exclusively Russian. The dispatch of a German embassy 
to Teheran was welcomed by him as furnishing Russia with a sure 
ally in Persia against the machinations of treacherous England. The 
increase of German influence in Constantinople was also to the Mos- 
cow editor a source of unbounded joy. Secure in the friendship of 
Germany, Mr. Katkoff rendered himself guilty towards Mr. Glad- 
stone of “immense ingratitude.” He ridiculed the admiration enter- 
tained for the English minister by Russian Liberals; and explained 
it by the bold assertion that Mr. Gladstone was, like them, an 
anarchist ! 

It was not until the events of 1885 and 1886 in Bulgaria that 
Mr. Katkoff began to wake up to the possible truth that Germany 
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is not in all matters Russia’s friend and ally ; and gradually, as his 
eyes opened and enlightenment entered into his mind, he discovered 
that Germany was Russia’s implacable foe. The abuse which during 
many years had been reserved for England was now lavished upon 
Germany; and Mr. Katkoff, who ever since the Polish insurrection 
had been on the watch for “ separatist tendencies”—and who had 
frequently dwelt on the desirability of Russianising all those parts 
of Russia not Russian by their civilisation—now held it to be of the 
first necessity that German influences should be combated wherever 
they were to be met with. In this Mr. Katkoff seemed at variance 
with his own Government. But he has never written against the 
Germans more strongly than his Government has acted, and is now 
acting ; not so much by preventing Germans from acquiring land in 
Poland—though the law on that subject was not promulgated from 
any feeling of confidence towards Germany—as by the educational 
measures adopted, and now being carried out, in the Baltic provinces, 
where German as the language of education is being systemati- 
cally displaced by Russian. Whether the Esthonian and Lettonian 
peasantry of these provinces will with the Russian language acquire 
Russian and anti-German sympathies remains to be seen. The 
object of the measure is to Russianise a country which if allowed to 
remain or to become thoroughly German might welcome and assist a 
German invasion. 

No question indeed of the least importance can be mentioned, in 
which Mr. Katkoff has shown himself opposed to his Government, 
though he has now and then been a little in advance of it. His 
policy in regard to Poland, Turkey, Persia, Centra] Asia, and India, 
has been simply the historical policy of the Russian Empire; and 
this policy he has preached with conviction and often with remark- 
able eloquence. It is useless to speculate as to what would have 
happened to him had he ever conceived the mad idea of criticising 
seriously the Russian absolutist system; if, for instance, he had 
published one article against the practice of arbitrary arrest by 
‘administrative order,” under which any one in Russia may be im- 
prisoned or exiled, not only without trial but without accusation. 
Into this sort of journalism he did not enter. 

Of late Mr. Katkoff had occupied himself not only with political 
criticism and political speculation, but also with political projects of 
a practical (though not perhaps practicable) kind. The Maharajah 
Dhuleep Singh is known to have visited Moscow at Mr. Katkoff’s 
invitation ; and, according to the Paris correspondent of the Standard, 
Mr. Katkoff was in correspondence with an Irish revolutionist, to 
whom shortly before his death he wrote: ‘I am heartily in favour 
of an armed insurrection in your country. Alone, however, you won’t 
do much ; with us you will do everything. We require your aid, and 
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you require ours. You could create an admirable division in Ireland 
just as we are knocking at the door of India. Have hope; we will 
assist you morally and materially when the supreme hour shall have 
arrived.” 

Mr. Katkoff will in any case be remembered as a powerful and 
independent journalist who, living and working in Russia, attained 
such a position of influence as would be impossible in any country 
possessing a parliament and independent politicians. It was thought 
until Mr. Katkoff’s time that the profession of journalist was one 
that could not be conveniently exercised within the Russian 
dominions ; the newspaper writer having to choose between abject 
servility on the one hand and Siberia or successful flight on the 
other. Mr. Katkoff, however, on many important occasions, and 
especially in connection with foreign entanglements, made himself 
the eloquent mouthpiece of his countrymen; and in Russia, on 
questions of national policy, the views of the Government and the 
views of the country are identical. 





H. Surwertanp Epwarps. 



























TRADE UNIONS. 


A recent Board of Trade Blue Book, issued just about the time when 
the active interest of the Parliamentary Session was exhausted, has 
again raised the often-debated question of Trade Unionism. The 
story of this important social movement has, indeed, been often told 
before, but has not previously been illustrated by statistics so 
copious or so well arranged as those compiled under the direction 
of Mr. Robert Giffen. Of the introductory sketch which precedes 
the statistical tables it may be said that extreme caution is a dis- 
tinguishing feature. Indeed, to a trade unionist this virtue may 
appear to have been pushed too far. There is, consequently, room 
for some further words on the subject. 

It is customary, in tracing the early history of these organisa- 
tions, to go back for a starting-point to the craft guilds of the 
middle ages. Such a survey is doubtless the most correct mode 
of procedure to the student or admirer of historical or antiquarian 
research. It is unnecessary now, however, inasmuch as there is 
really no direct connection between the joint associations of masters 
and workpeople known as guilds and the organisations of our day 
termed trade unions. That there are certain points of analogy 
between the ancient guild and the modern trade society is unde- 
niable. 

The history and constitution of the guilds, however, is a subject 
so wide as to demand a paper for its own proper treatment, and it is 
not proposed here to go back to the time of the Romans, as may be 
done, to find the first traces of their origin. It is sufficient to say 
that in this country they came in with the Normans, and attained 
their fullest development during the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. In their best days the excellence of the guilds lay in the fact 
that they were mutual associations in which the interests of the 
employers and of the employed were alike looked after. They were, 
therefore, able to regulate from a neutral standpoint the general 
conditions under which their respective trades should be carried on, 
while at the same time their officials became the direct medium of 
communication between the producer and the consumer. Under 
such a mode of organisation the interests of masters and men were 
clearly identical, and each worked not so much for his own personal 
ends as for the general good of the whole trade. 

Under the modern system an almost entirely opposite state of 
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things prevails. The employers organise by themselves as do the 
workmen. Each class looks only to its own special interest, and the 
captains and rank and file of our industries fight virtually on 
opposing sides. This distinction between the old guild and the 
modern union is so vital, that, so far as trade regulation is concerned, 
there cannot be found the remotest analogy. The special point in 
which the two modes of association most closely resemble each other, 
can be found in the fact that both made provision for the relief of 
their distressed members. 

As an instance of what the guilds did in this, a rule of the White 
Leatherdressers’ guild may be quoted, which ordained that—“ If by 
chance any one of the trade shall fall into poverty, whether through 
old age or because he cannot labour or work, and have nothing with 
which to help himself, he shall have every week from the box 7d. 
for his support if he be a man of good repute: after his decease, if 
he have a wife, a woman of good repute, she shall have weekly for 
her support 7d. from the said box so long as she shall behave her- 
self well and keep single.” These benefits correspond exactly with 
those of many of our existing societies which pay benefits to sick, 
unemployed, and superannuated members and some of which have 
also funds for widows and orphans. The guilds, it may be said, died 
from natural causes. The growth of industries and the increase of 
wealth among the masters so altered the existing relationship between 
them and their workers that the guilds either gradually dissolved, 
or became mere trading corporations in which only one of the parties 
to the old industrial contract was represented. 

After this breakdown or perversion of the mutual guild system, 
the workers of England were left for three centuries without pro- 
tection of any kind, and the only regulation of their labour which 
was effected is to be found in old Acts of Parliament so crush- 
ingly tyrannical in their treatment of labour as to make its condi- 
tion infinitely worse than can have been the serfdom of the feudal 
system. The most commonly quoted of these enactments is that of 
Edward VI1., under which any working man or woman being idle for 
three days must offer himself or herself to work for “‘ meat and drink,” 
or be branded on their face with the letter V as a vagabond. For 
running away from such employment the above punishment was to 
be repeated, and the unfortunate culprit was to be adjudged the 
slave for two years of the person who brought him to justice. 
Another attempt to escape from this bondage ensured branding as 
a slave for life, and still another effort for liberty caused the victim 
to suffer “the pains of death as other felons.” In the same reign it 
was enacted that any one having three times joined in a movement 
to demand higher wages or lesser hours of labour, should have an 
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ear cut off. Legislation affecting labour became somewhat less 
draconic in its tendency as the years rolled on; but even down to 
the commencement of the present century labour was bound and 
hampered by all sorts of Parliamentary attempts to restrict its 
liberty and to regulate its wages. 

As our century dawned the condition of the mass of the people 
was miserable in the extreme, and labour-combinations of any kind 
were sternly prohibited by law. Indeed, members of the few trade 
unions which had secretly sprung into existence in defiance of the 
law were liable to imprisonment as rogues and vagabonds. Just 
about the very time when English lawyers were laying down the law 
that any negro slave stepping on the soil of England became a free 
man, we had, almost within the shadow of Edinburgh Castle, a race 
of men and women employed about the mines who were the absolute 
property of the lord of the soil. Long before 1824, when the laws 
against labour-combination were repealed, numerous trade societies 
had been organised, but with the removal of legislative restrictions 
their numbers rapidly increased. Almost every town and skilled 
trade had an organisation of some kind. Labour in which compara- 
tively little skill was required did not learn to organise so quickly, 
and miners, labourers, and mill-workers for many years remained in 
an infinitely worse position than their better disciplined brethren of 
the mechanical trades. To those who have closely studied this subject 
there can be no doubt as to the effect which organisation has had in 
raising wages and generally improving the conditions of labour. On 
this point statistics will be quoted later on. The legislation of 1824 
was but a short step in advance. Mere combination was no longer 
in itself illegal, but so many disabilities remained that the unions 
were practically living in a state of outlawry, without protection for 
their funds, and without liberty to give full effect to their powers of 
combination. It was only after along and persistent struggle and by 
means of an extended franchise that full liberty and protection was 
afforded to them by the legislation of 1871 and 1876. Although it 
is now more than a hundred years ago since the foundations of the 
older unions were laid down, and though it is upwards of sixty 
years since combination was tolerated by the law, it is only within 
the last thirty years that its greatest development has taken place, 
and that its greatest results have been achieved. The statistics now 
provided by Government render it possible to show the numerical 
development of the strength of the unions in a comparatively simple 
form. It is true the unions represented in this Report, eighteen in 
number, form only a small proportion of the total number of unions 
in the kingdom ; but these eighteen societies are not only amongst 
the oldest and best organised of our unions, but are so strong in 
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point of numbers as to form at least one-third of the total army of 
unionists. 

The chief societies not accounted for are those of the miners, num- 
bering about 70,000 members; the unions of agricultural labourers 
about 25,000 strong, and of the tailors 15,000 in number. It is 
probable that the list of societies which have supplied returns, is 
small, not so much on account of any unwillingness to send in the 
necessary details as because many societies do not preserve their 
records from year to year, or do not publish their accounts in such a 
form as to render them available for easy statistical treatment. 
Another difficulty appears to be that some of the societies treated 
are comparatively young, and that even with many of the long 
established unions, their preserved reports do not take them back 
more than thirty years. However, if we take from the list these 
eighteen societies, begin with the year 1855, and trace their progress 
by quinquennial periods down to the close of last year, a general 
idea will be gained of their increase or decrease of membership 
during that time. 


STATEMENT sHOWING NumMBERS OF MEMBERS. 





Societies. | 1855. | 1860. | 1865. | 1870. | 1875. | 1880. | 1885. | 1886, 
| | 





Amalgamated Engineers 12,553 20,935,30,984 34,71 1 44,030 44,692 51,689152,01 9 


Carpenters and Joiners . : — 618) 5,670 10,178 14,910 17,764 25, 781/24,979 
| Steam-engine Makers . . | 1,662, 2,050) 2,521) 2,819) 3,871) 4,134) 5,062) 5,079 
Ironfounders ‘ 5,685) 7,97310,604) 8,94 12,336 11,580 12,376)12,037 
| Boilermakers and Iron Ship- — | — | — | 7,265 16, 191/17,688 2 28, 212) 26,776 
builders. 
Boot and Shoe Rivetters, a on } — — | — | 3,158 6,504) 7,944 
Coachmakers . : -| — | — | — | 5,801) 7,251) 4,989) 4,560) 4,540 
’atternmakers ‘ , - = —}— — 418) 824/ 1,241) 1,279 


| Bricklayers . : -| — | — | — | 1,441) 4,832) 5,700) 6,419! 6,: 393 
Scottish Ironmoulders . -|—-]— — | 4,346) 4,664) 5,611) 5,636 
London Compositors 2,300; 2,650, 2,800) 3,350, 4,200) 5,100) 6, 435) 6,585 





| Bookbinders . ° ; ° — | 634 645 690 836 823 850) 910 
Blacksmiths . . . .| — | 886 1,815) 1,590, 2,113, 2,002) 2,335] 2,091 
Cabinetmakers : . -|—- = a | 242 1,965 1,346) 1, 246) 1,052 
Cotton Spinners. , -|—]— edt Mined Wa 11 834 16, ,579)/15,527 7| 
Railway Servants . ‘ -| — | — | — |] — {18,018 8, 589) 9, 052| 9,609 
Stone-masons ‘ > -|—f— — 113, 965, 24,543 12, 609 11,285. 10,493 

| House Painters ; . . —_|i— — — | "5401 802) 1,111) 1,067 


| 





As full details for all these societies cannot be found in each 
column, although some of those without figures existed in 1855, to 
show the totals would serve but little purpose. It is sufficient to 
note that during the thirty-one years covered by the table, the 
Amalgamated Engineers more than quadrupled their numbers. The 
Carpenters and Joiners from their establishment in 1860 rose from 
their initial figure of 618 to 24,979 last year, to say nothing of three 
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other societies of the same trade not included in these returns. The 
Steam-engine Makers have come from 1,662 members in 1855 to 
5,079 ; and the Ironfounders have more than doubled their members 
during the same period. Previous to 1870 the Boilermakers were 
but a small trade, but with the advent of iron ships a marvellous 
development of their industry seems to have taken place, and the mem- 
bership has nearly multiplied fourfold in sixteen years. So with all 
the societies but the Coachmakers, the Railway Servants, and the 
Stone-masons, which have fallen off; the most notable decrease being 
with the Stone-masons, a trade in which many causes have been 
tending to decrease the number of men employed. Exact figures 
as to the number of trade unionists in the kingdom in 1855 cannot, 
unfortunately, be obtained; but at a moderate computation it may 
be reckoned that during the thirty-one years under notice the 
number of trade unionists has increased fivefold. The figures of 
recent years show no such proportionate increase as this, and indeed 
some falling off is manifest. From this it is argued by people so 
different in their standpoint and modes of thought as employers of 
labour and leading socialists that the trade-union movement has seen 
its best day and is beginning to break down under the severity of the 
task it has undertaken. In both cases, but with an entirely opposite 
purpose in view, the wish is father to the thought. 

The capitalist will be glad to see unionism break down, because he 
believes that its operations hamper trade. The socialist thinks that 
at best the union is but a palliative which renders the existing 
state of society more endurable than it would otherwise be to the 
workers, and thus prevents them trying, by force if necessary, to 
bring about the social revolution which is to make every man com- 
fortable if not happy. The plain truth of the matter is that since 1877 
the general trade of the country has suffered from almost constant 
depression. ‘True, in 1882-3 we experienced some revival, but not 
one of such a nature as to give prosperity to all our industries, 
nor was it of the ordinary length of our periods of good trade. For 
these chief reasons the resources of all the unions have been severely 
tried, and they have made but little increase in numbers as com- 
pared with the progress of former years. Many societies are 
beginning to find out that they have been attempting too much. 
For a time, therefore, the movement may remain stationary, reor- 
ganisation will take place, and the unions will go on as before, with 
perhaps a somewhat narrowed programme, but with lessened respon- 
sibilities. 

It may now be well to inquire what have been the objects 
of these associations, and how they have operated in carrying out 
those objects. They have been and are mostly—(1) Friendly 
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societies, paying benefits to members under certain conditions; 
(2) Trade societies, specially and constantly engaged in watch- 
ing over the interests, as workmen, of their members; (3) And by 
means of congresses of representatives from all the societies they 
take political action on matters directly affecting them as a 
class. 

The friendly aspect of the trade union is here placed first, because 
in the old days of their illegality they were obliged to organise as 
friendly societies for the concealment of their real objects as trade 
unions. At first they did not attempt to provide for so many contin- 
gencies of the workman’s life as they have since done. They began 
by paying sick and funeral allowances only, but after the brand of 
illegality was taken off they extended the scope of their operations, 
and began to pay benefits also to their unemployed members. Finding 
that their numbers and funds increased, a small superannuation 
allowance was next added to the list of benefits, and special strike 
payments were arranged for. Thus, by degrees, the organisation 
gathered to itself the combined attributes of the benefit and trade 
society, a union of purposes which has undoubtedly done much to 
ensure the general success of the labour movement. 

As to their usefulness in the first capacity there is but little differ- 
ence of opinion, and every one is agreed that as agencies for the pro- 
motion of thrift and the development of provident habits among 
us they are worthy of every encouragement. It is impossible 
within the limits of this paper to set forth at all in detail the pay- 
ments and benefits of these societies. Their entrance fees and con- 
tributions vary in amount, but in the large societies the normal con- 
tribution is one shilling per week. In others it ranges as low as 
threepence per week, according to the benefits paid. 

Again, with the larger societies the normal rate of one shilling 
has of late years been often exceeded, owing to the fact that the 
ordinary payments have proved insufficient to meet the wants of the 
society. Indeed, the older societies have now a rule which provides 
that when the funds of the association fall to a certain value per 
head the contributions shall be raised or special levies shall be made 
on the members. In this way the ordinary payments of members to 
the society are sometimes more than doubled. 

It has generally been predicted that this mode of keeping up 
the funds must inevitably break down, because the funds would 
always fall to their lowest ebb when trade was worst, when the list 
of unemployed members was largest, and when, therefore, the number 
of paying members was at a minimum, with all the expenses of the 
society at the highest point. It has been found in practice that 
the societies working under this system always lose a few members 
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who do not care to meet the extra demands, and new members are 
prevented from entering; but the percentage of desertions is com- 
paratively small. It would thus appear from the returns that even 
under the most adverse circumstances trade unionists are loyal to their 
obligations. A notable point raised by the Report is whether it 
would not be wiser policy on the part of the unions to make these 
extra payments when trade is good, and when a larger number of 
paying members would give so much better results. It is to be 
feared the inevitable answer to this would be that mankind generally 
does not care to pay money unless there is an absolute and proved 
necessity for doing so. On this important point it is as well to use 
some of the figures showing the average annual payments per 
member of these societies, as they indicate the measure of a work- 
man’s desire to provide for the possible vicissitudes of his life. The 
best means of doing this will be to take simply the two years of 
typical good trade, 1871-2, and the two years of bad trade, 1879 
and 1886, these years being perhaps the two best and the two worst 
on record. 


























Contributions per head. 
Societies. 
1871. | 1872. 1879. 1886. 

£ 8. £s. dj £ 8. d. | 4 a. @ 
Amalgamated Engineers . . . 2 4 93/2 % 33) 217 2 3 4 OF 
Catpenters and Joiners . ~ - (2 1 64/2 O11 | 2 2 105/217 104 
Steam-engine Makers. . . . . -— 1 0 O12 2 94 | 2 4 102 
Ironfounders. . . . .. =. .{|3 1 8$/211 32/3 7 OL/3 8 91 
Boilermakers and Shipbuilders . . _ 20 9f/212 43/2 5 5} 
mewormmakers . «1 6 st _— 1 0 si }1 7 24 1114 9 
EEE» 5 5 we a so OOS OTE 6 Bi 8S BIE oF 
Ironmoulders (Scottish) . . . .|4 5 113/214 93/3 2 6/3 8 2 
London Compositors ...../1 8 5$/118 8/111 13/1 8 4} 
London Bookbinders .. .{110 0 |/iaale2 4 74 20 44 
Maeemithe 6s tw sw el th oh TOD ED ea | 129 43 1 15 6} 
Cabinetmakers . . . ~~. - -|0 9 6 (010 63/118 43/2 7 33 
Cotton Spinners. . . . . . «| — — _ 3 2 Sf 
Railway Servants ole — 0 3 it 013 7}/| 019 34 | 
Operative Stone-masons ... . | t2tit © — 1 6 8% | 
Coachmakers . 117 1 (116 53/4 8113/2 4 | 

| | 





In the case of the Scottish Ironmoulders and Coachmakers the 
amount per head is on total income from all sources. The high 
average of the two Ironfounders’ societies for 1871 is due to the fact 
that they had not recovered from the effects of the previous depres- 
sion, and were paying off debts then incurred, a striking proof of the 
devotion of these men to their union. 

It is impossible here to give in detail a list of the varied benefits 
paid in consideration of these contributions, as the rules of every one 
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of the societies are different in such particulars. They pay generally, 
however, benefits to members unemployed, ranging from a minimum 
allowance of 5s. to a maximum of 10s. per week for a stated number 
of weeks. The Stone-masons, Bricklayers, House Painters, and Boot 
and Shoe Rivetters pay this benefit only to members who are locked 
out or who are on strike, or who are on travel from town to town in 
search of work. There is also a sick benefit ranging from 5s. to 12s. 
per week. No sick benefit appears to be paid by the Compositors, the 
Scottish Ironmoulders, or the Cotton Spinners. 

Superannuation is an important benefit paid toaged members, and 
varies in amount from 4s. to 10s. per week, according to the society 
and the duration of membership. This is the benefit of all others 
which, as the age of the societies increases, is becoming most difficult 
to sustain. 

The calculations on which the payment of superannuation allow- 
ances were first arranged and afterwards increased in amount are 
now found to have been too sanguine. Nor can there be any doubt, 
that, in all trades, from improved sanitation and the safer conditions 
of factories and workshops, due to humane legislation, the average 
duration of life among the workers has been increased. For these 
reasons the question of the superannuation allowance is likely to 
prove a rock ahead with most of the societies which undertake to pay 
it. Nor can this liability be easily got rid of. In some form or other 
the aged workman demands the care of his society. If he remains 
in the labour market after his best energies have waned he must. 
work at greatly reduced wages and become a dangerous competitor, 
from his cheapness, to younger and abler men who require the 
highest rates of pay. Or, on the other hand, if altogether incapable, 
he would either remain on the other benefits of societies which pay 
continuously, or drift to the workhouse. The best of our unions feel 
that, to simply provide a man with the means of tiding over a 
temporary difficulty such as illness or want of employment, and to 
leave him alone to meet the crowning misery of a pauper’s old age, 
would be but to half fulfil their mission. So far they have been 
able to face the increasing responsibility of the situation. "Whether 
they can continue to do so on existing terms is a question too wide 
and special for discussion here. In hazardous callings where there 
is much risk of accident some form of provision for such contin- 
gencies becomes a necessity to the provident man, and many trade 
societies pay an accident benefit ranging in amount from £20, with 
the Railways Servants, to £100, with the Carpenters and Engineers, 
and £150 with the Ironfounders. Funeral benefit of from £5 to 
£12 is also provided for, and there are special funds instituted for 
the benevolent treatment of cases of exceptional distress. Taken by 
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themselves these amounts are not large ; but to the men who receive 
them they mean all the difference between helpless dependence upon 
some form of public or private charity and comparative independence. 
The tables illustrating these points are full of interest and show 
most conclusively the hold which the spirit of self-help has gained 
upon the minds of our best artisans. 

It is impossible to quote here in full detail any of the tables given 
by the Report, and all that can usefully be done is to show the 
provident work of these bodies during the last ten years, giving in 
full only unemployed and superannuation benefits, which are of the 
most importance, and showing the gross work of the societies under 
all its chief heads in a summary table. 


UnempLoyep BeEneErIr. 


















































1 — 
| Societies. | 177. | 1878. | 1879. | 1880. | 1981. | 1882. | 1999. | 1984. | 1885. | 1886. 
| ae a es Brae: ae lee a 
| &£ £ $181 8 £ £ £ £ S41 
Amalgamated Engineers |54,470 75 552 149,931/62,113 40 ,017/23, 043/35,252 62,310,78,668 56,460 
Carpenters and Joiners . 4,205 10,504 27,902)/21,922 19,182/14,735)16,073 23, 262°: 34,909:40,752 | 
Steam-engine Makers ./| 3,117 5,573) 8,546) 3,571) 2 ‘677| 1,547| 1,969 3, 148) 5,047! 5,823! 
Tronfounders . . . |26,337 38,486) 57,510 24,244 18,310] 10, »466)11,461 18,847 26,970 32,856 
Boilermakers and Iron | | | | 
Shipbuilders . (14,818 21,349 32,037/19,631| 2,452) 1,036) 3,959 57,374/43,066 37,414 | 
Coachmakers . 7,761, 9,440) 15,7 90) 3,485) 3,001) 2,528) 2,560 2,961) 4,180 0,214 
Patternmakers 298; 832) 2,042) 641) 381] 412) 827) 1,899] 1,919} 2,267 
Scottish Ironmoulders . | 8,255/13,765 15,589) 7,571] 6,295] 9,516) 4,420,15,087|17,372,14,553 
London Compositors | 2,350, 3,367 5,382| 5,064} 5,045] 4,838] 4,209 4,060) 5,382) 5,442, 
London Bookbinders 1,412} 1,354) 1,227| 796) 344 "627| 728 625} 931) 1,245| 
Blacksmiths . 2 006 1,872; 3,525; 702 339} 241) 564, 3,748 * 089) 2 ,923 | 
Cabinetmakers 577, 946 1,853| 1,160 931) 889) 1,135 1,567 1,866) 1 896 | 
Cotton Spinners . _ — 9,228) 4,220 6,360 7,107 10,892/15, 325) 14, 378 
Railway Servants 640, 908 1,311) 786 586 "480, 370 428 558| 52 
|Stone-masons . | 6,225 — 13,516) — 2,181) 886 888 1,180} 1,362) 1,307 
a ee el jf 
SupERANNUATION BENeErIr. 
Societies, 1877. | 1878. | 1879. | 1880. 188 1. | 1882, | 1883. | 1884. | 1885. 1886. | 
| pel Keoealt eaal inemat Seah Gaul femeh sixict Sane | 
O32) #2) 2 et Bt ae ee 
Amalgamated Engineers |13, 858 15,704 17,730/20,958 23,524) 26,311/28,496 30,519}32,608 33,951 
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Protection ” may be supposed to cover the cost of all strikes and 
lockouts. That is only so in few cases—such, for instance, as the 
Bricklayers, the Masons, and the Cotton Spinners; but with the 
other societies the great bulk of the strike expenditure is inex- 
tricably mixed up with the ordinary unemployed benefit, that being 
part of the allowance of a member on strike. No calculation, there- 
fore, as to the proportion of the above totals expended on strike 
purposes can safely be made, and any estimate based on the figures 
as they stand would simply mislead. 

The Stone-masons’ Society furnishes an abstract statement show- 
ing that since 1840 they have expended on purely trade purposes 
£107,365, while on their benevolent and friendly objects their out- 
lay has been £402,311, so that trade disputes have absorbed 26 per 
cent. of the total expenditure of the Society. The average of the 
larger societies, however, if correct figures could be obtained, would 
come out at a much less proportion than this. On the other hand, 
the Bricklayers, always a strong trade society and maintaining wages 
at a high figure, has only spent 8:4 per cent. of its total outlay on 
trade disputes. There can be no doubt, however, that the posses- 
sion of large funds, and the sense of responsibility induced by the 
liability to pay so many benefits, render societies very careful as to 
the entrance into great disputes. The same cause, however, renders 
their strikes obstinate and prolonged. 

This leads up to the consideration of trade unions as combative 
organisations. Looked at from this point of view, their purposes 
are more open to criticism, and it is on this side they are most gene- 
rally attacked by their opponents. This, however, is their first 
object, and but for it they would have no existence. In fact, 
unionism has become one of the workman’s necessities if he is to 
have any power whatever against the outside forces which are 
continually tending to drive him to the wall. Unionists at 
least have learned the lesson that by himself the individual is 
powerless, while success attends upon the united efforts of thou- 
sands. ‘This is the underlying principle of all unionism. The 
unions are a natural outgrowth of the conflict between classes, and 
in some form or other will exist so long as the guiding principle of 
our trade is that men should buy in the cheapest market and sell 
in the dearest. This being so, the union is not only a defensive but 
is also an aggressive organisation: it has to guard the existing 
privileges of its members from innovation by employers, and in its 
turn to demand improved conditions when opportunity offers. On 
all sides the right of the unions to do this is generally admitted, 
but the wisdom of their doing so is often called in question. There 
may be conflicting opinions as to the merits of every labour 
dispute that takes place, but in the majority of cases there is always 
a great deal to be said in favour of the action of the unions. A 
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serious dispute may sometimes be as much a matter of temper as of 
deliberate reason, but the increasing weight of the obligations 
already referred to, steady the unions against mere impulses of that 
kind. In the case of the large national unions disputes are now 
entered into very carefully, and the cost is counted, as far as possible, 
beforehand. To illustrate this clearly, it is necessary to glance 
briefly at the manner in which societies organise themselves, and 
the means by which the individual becomes amenable to the central 
authority. 

First, then, the individual becomes a member of a lodge or 
branch. The branch may contain any number of members from 
seven to three hundred, or even more than that. The branch 
receives all contributions and pays out all benefits. It has its full 
set of officers and a committee to regulate all purely branch affairs. 
If there is only one branch in a locality, this committee also regu- 
lates all trade matters, such as rates of wages, conditions of over- 
time, and general terms of labour. If the district is a large one, 
and there are several branches, a district committee is formed, con- 
sisting of representatives of all the branches, whose special 
function it is to watch exclusively over all trade matters. The 
remuneration allowed in all these cases is so ridiculously 
smiall that it is not to the interest of any of these bodies to stir 
up strife. Now, as with the larger societies, the branches and 
district committees extend over a wide rea, and as the funds 
of each branch are the joint property of every branch in the 
organisation, there must be a central executive to control all and to 
see that the rules of the order are uniformly carried out. Above 
this central authority there are courts of appeal, but for all practical 
purposes the constitution of a union is as described. First the 
member merges his individuality in the branch; second, the branch 
on trade matters simply becomes part of a district committee to which 
it is subordinate; and third, the district committee is amenable to 
and bound to obey the central authority, which represents the whole 
society. The community of funds renders it impossible for any 
strike to legally take place until the district committee has con- 
sidered the matter in dispute and received the sanction of the central 
authority to its proposed course of action. As the executive gene- 
rally sits far away from the seat of conflict, they are enabled to take 
a judicial view of the situation, though it must be confessed their 
sympathies are generally on the side of their members. Very fre- 
quently it happens, however, that the local members may decide 
upon a strike which is prohibited by the executive, and which, 
therefore, does not take place. In some cases, as, for instance, with 
the Stone-masons, votes for and against a strike must be taken by 
ballot, and there must be a majority of two-thirds before application 
can be made to the executive for leave to strike in pursuance of a 
demand for increased wages or reduced hours. In other trades, 
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where long notices of change are given, such questions are submitted 
by ballot to the vote of the whole trade. When in this deliberate 
way a strike is once agreed upon, the locality concerned receives the 
full support and benefits of the whole association. If the local 
funds become exhausted, money is remitted from other localities. 
Thus the strike of one of the more powerful trades is no slight 
matter. Indeed, some of the greater societies have branches in 
every quarter of the globe, and their members at the Antipodes 
assist by their funds in fighting the battles of their brethren at 
home in England. Unions and strikes have not been uniformly 
successful, Few strikes indeed achieve the whole of their object, 
but even strikes in which the men are hopelessly beaten have often 
so strong a moral effect as to act deterrently upon both sides in sub- 
sequent cases of dispute. The unions which are most powerful in 
trade matters are those which contain within their ranks the largest 
proportion of the men engaged in the whole trade, and in which all 
the branches of the trade make common cause with each other. A 
striking instance of weakness in both these particulars has just been 
furnished by the strike of engine-drivers on the Midland Railway. 
The Society of Railway Servants is very far from containing a fair 
proportion of the railway employés of the kingdom, nor when 
attacked does it work with the necessary unity. Railway companies 
never attack all sections of their workpeople at once. They deal 
with them in detail, and, in the most dexterous way, play off one 
section against another. Hitherto the sections have always resisted 
singly, and have almost invariably been beaten. In the case of the 
Midland strike it was obvious from the first that the chances were 
all against the men, because so long as all the other sections remained 
at work it was easy at the cost of a little temporary loss and incon- 
venience to keep the system open. But, if the men had been suffici- 
ently united, and all sections had ceased working at the same moment 
the issue would have been a very different one. Next may come the 
turn of the guards, or the signalmen, and in like manner the engine- 
men will assist the company to do without them while others take 
their place. On the other hand the strike at Bolton among the 
engineers is a well disciplined and well sustained effort to enforce 
an advance of wages in the face of a somewhat weak national labour 
market which renders success more than doubtful. 

It is scarcely necessary now to argue whether or not trade unions 
can at all affect wages or alter the hours of labour. <A few years 
ago it began to be reluctantly conceded that it was possible for 
unions to hasten a rise or to retard a fall. With this admission 
some unionists were disposed to be content, and to say, This is all 
we claim to do. But the unions can do, and have done, more than 
this. They have permanently raised wages, have reduced also the 
hours of labour, and have in many ways improved the position of the 
workers. This may be proved by the statement of a few plain facts. 
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In all towns where unions are few and weak, wages are low, whereas 
in towns where organisation is strong and powerful, wages are 
relatively high. Figures on this point are furnished by some of the 
columns in the Board of Trade tables, and although they are very 
slight they make good this assertion. It is also found by the unions 
that even in the same towns and the same shops non-society men 
are not so well paid as members of trade societies. This is possibly 
because to some exteut the unionists are the best men, but it is 
chiefly due to the fact that the unionist, conscious of his strength, is 
enabled to make better terms for himself than the man with nothing 
behind him. Next it is to be said that in every trade where 
there has been a union worth the name the average wages have 
been considerably advanced during the last forty or fifty years, 
while at the same time the hours of labour have been reduced. 
This is especially the case in the towns of the provinces. In some 
parts of the North of England and of Scotland wages have gone up 
during forty years from 30 to 40 per cent., and the hours have come 
down from 60 to 54 hours per week. Indeed, in many districts, 
the whole effect of the change may be stated as from 4d. to 64d. 
per hour. It may be of course argued that these changes have been 
due to other causes, such as free trade, the extension of the railway 
system, and the general development of our industries. These have 
doubtless done their share, but the unions have done as much. 

Under modern conditions, improved terms of labour seldom come 
of themselves, and the unionist knows that what he has gained he has 
had to fight for, and will stilt have to fight to retain. 

Siace the franchise was extended, the trade unions have made use 
of their political power through their annual congress to still further 
promote the interests of their order. Direct labour representation 
in Parliament has been largely the work of the organised trades. 
Using their political influence in this way, but for strictly non-party 
objects, they have succeeded in completely legalising their own posi- 
tion. They secured the repeal of the old Employer and Workman 
Act. Mines, Factories, and Workshop Acts have rendered mines 
and factories healthier and safer to those who work there, and these 
have been mainly obtained by the pressure of the unions. 

Practical workmen are now being made inspectors of factories by 
the exertions of the unions, but perhaps their crowning triumph 
has been the passage of an Employers’ Liability Act, which secured 
to all workmen for certain classes of accidents the right of compen- 
sation from which they were shut out before. 

Arbitration and conciliation as means of preventing and settling 
labour disputes have been rendered possible by the existence and 
disciplined power of the unions; and in those trades which have 
adopted them thousands of pounds have been saved and infinite 
suffering averted. 
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It is not easy to say what is to be the future of unionism. It is 
now passing through hard times, and has not yet seen the end of its 
troubles. Eager spirits are saying that it is too slow and does not 
gofar enough. Others, that it is too exclusive and does not touch the 
great mass of unskilled labour, which seems powerless to or ganise 
itself. In the opinion of the first, social revolution is to supersede 
the union and render it unnecessary. In the opinion of the second, 
anew form of organisation is required, which, like the Knights of 
Labour of America, shall be all embracing and gather to its protect- 
ing folds the skilled artisan, the unskilled labourer, and the female 
toiler. A similar form of association has been started in the North of 
England, and has made some headway. The weak side of such a 
movement, however, is its finance, and it is extremely doubtful if it 
will ever be able to achieve any marked triumph either by peaceful 
or aggressive means until it has a large capital behind it. 

The idea of making trade unions productive co-operative associa- 
tions seems at present less likely than ever to be fulfilled, because 
there is not a union in the country whose funds are more than are 
required for its own special and immediate wants. If the unions 
have not done all that has been expected of them, it has been 
because the English workers have only given them a half-hearted 
acceptance. The first thing the unions should do is to join by means 
of their Annual Congress in a great joint mission, to make new con- 
verts to their principles. 

What has been here advanced may be summarised as follows :— 

By the raising and disbursement of funds for friendly and bene- 
volent purposes, unions prevent and keep down pauperism, render 
their members independent, peaceful, and more contented than they 
would otherwise be. 

They have improved the condition of the masses of the people, 
which is always best effected by the people themselves working in a 
united and disciplined manner, and it is to be noted that all our 
advancement whether in wages or better conditions of labour, has 
gone on side by side with the development of unionism. Em- 
ployers seldom raise wages or reduce hours except under compulsion, 
which the unions alone have been able to exercise. They have 
placed labour on an equality with capital in the eye of the law. 

They have obtained the enactment of laws which have rendered 
the health and life of the worker safer than before. They have 
shortened the day’s work, and given to the workman better oppor- 
tunities for mental and bodily recreation. 

As a result of all this the England of to-day is freer from social 
disturbance, and less violent in her labour struggles than any other 
country, so that from this point of view alone trade unions are seen 
to have been and to be an unmitigated good to the nation at large. 
Trape Untontst. 






























































THE PRESENT STATE OF THE NOVEL. 
I. 


THREE or four years ago the Editor of a Florentine journal, the 
Revue Internationale, asked me to give him an article on the present 
state of the English novel, and the Editor of the Fortnightly Review 
has now asked me to survey fiction with a yet more extensive view, 
taking in Europe and the United States of America. The commis- 
sion is a large one, and it behoves the commissioner to take it up 
modestly. The only excuse that I can give for taking it up at all is, 
that for a good many years I have had to give weekly, if not daily, 
dreadful lines for purposes of business to probably as many English, 
French, and American novels as anybody else has read for pleasure. 
He who reads French novels reads at the present day, it need hardly 
be said, Russian also, though he may not read them as he would 
like to do, at first-hand. German novels I have read in less numbers, 
but I think sufficiently. With the recent fiction of Italy and Spain 
I cannot claim much direct acquaintance; but those who can, tell 
me that itis in both cases little but a more or less varied echo of that 
of France and England. I have heard that there are some striking 
novels in Dutch, but I do not think that anyone asserts that they 
are very many. Scandinavia, again, like Russia, has its prominent 
novelists, but they too can be read “in translations, sir, in transla- 
tions ;” and, though I myself detest a translation, I think that one 
thing may be said for it, even by its greatest ill-wishers. It must 
be an extraordinarily bad translation which does not convey to a 
tolerably experienced reader some idea of what the original is like, 
and whether it is worth reading or not. Certainly this would not be 
the case if many translators went on the principles of those two French 
translators of Sterne, one of whom (rather a great man in his way) 
confessed that he knew next to nothing of English, but hoped that 
he had a “ profound and respectuous sentiment for the graces of the 
French tongue,” while the other vouchsafed the warning that as M. 
Sterne’s jokes were often bad, he had “left them on one side,”’ and 
substituted good ones of his own. This ghastly thin-faced time of 
ours is not up to such nobility of vice, and the result is that even 
the worst translation generally has something of its original. 

Let me, then, with this honest confession of what I do and what I 
do not know at first-hand, attempt the prescribed task, taking the 
home department first, then crossing the Channel, and finally group- 
ing the American and Russian novels (both of them very closely con- 
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nected with the French) together, and making a sort of tail of the 
minor nations. The first part should be taken first, not merely as 
the most. important to an Englishman (or if Dr. Clark prefers it, a 
Briton), but as the most difficult, for it is no joke to review 
and summarily judge a department of literature in which the 
chief practitioners are in some cases one’s personal friends and 
acquaintances. Fortunately there is no need to go through, 
before an English audience, the particular performances of each of 
our principal novelists. During the last lustre the number has 
been sensibly diminished, and as sensibly increased. Mr. Charles 
Reade, and just lately Mrs. Wood, have joined the ranks of the 
majority, and there is now, with the exception of Mr. George Mere- 
dith and Mrs. Oliphant, hardly anyone writing who had made much 
name five-and-twenty yearsago. On the other hand, Mr. Stevenson 
and Mr. Rider Haggard have not only made themselves great names, 
but—which is more interesting to Criticus, if not to Amicus—have 
done a great deal to further that return to the pure romance, as dis- 
tinguished from the analytic novel, which was seen to be coming 
several yearsago. It is very amusing for a looker-on to see the 
renaissance, round the names of these two agreeable writers, of the 
squabbles which have so often occurred in former ages—the squabbles 
of the devotees of the bookish writer and the less bookish, of the 
discoverer of plagiarisms and the pooh-pooher of discoveries of 
plagiarisms, and so forth. It is not unsatisfactory to some little 
private vanities to remember that when, ten years ago, some of Mr. 
Stevenson’s critical friends scoffed at the idea of his reprinting his 
New Arabian Nights from one of those periodicals which have “ one 
regular subscriber besides the contributors,’ and urged him to stick 
to gossipy essays, there were those who took the other view. But let 
us try to be as little personal, both in this and other matters, as 
possible, even (if it be possible) to avoid submitting to that rather 
tyrannical demand which an amiable writer in these very pages put 
forth not long ago to all and sundry, to confess that they thought 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel the greatest novel of the century (or 
was it of all time ?), or else acknowledge themselves recreant and 
craven. I will do neither, though there are few persons to whom I 
yield in respect for Mr. Meredith’s genius. So also I shall not say 
whether I like Zreasure Island better than King Solomon’s Mines, or 
King Solomon’s Mines better than Treasure Island. I only wish I 
had either drawn the personage of John Silver or written the fight 
between Twala and Sir Henry. 

Moreover the question happens not to be one of liking at all, still 
less one of ranking novelists old and new in order of merit. The 
question is to. set in order, as well as may be, the chief characteristics 
of the English novels of the day, and to indicate, with as little rash- 
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ness as possible, which of them are on the mounting hand and which 
are on the sinking. And for my part, and in the first place, I do 
not see any reason to think the reappearance of the romance of 
adventure at all likely to be a mere passing phenomenon. For the 
other kind, as I shall hope to show in the course of these papers, has 
gone hopelessly sterile in all European countries, and is very unlikely 
to be good for anything unless it is raised anew from seed, and 
given a pretty long course of time. In more than one sense it had 
not, or has not (for it still flourishes after a sort), got so bad with us 
as in other countries. The habits and public opinion of the nation 
have kept us from that curious scholasticism of dull uncleanness 
on which too many French novelists spend their time. There is 
still too much healthy beefiness and beeriness (much of both as it 
has lost) in the English temperament to permit it to indulge in the 
sterile pessimism which seems to dominate Russian fiction. When 
we come to the comparison with America, we are getting on very 
delicate ground. Perhaps the best way of putting the difference is 
to recall a pleasant observation of Thackeray’s, in his remarks on 
Maginn’s Maxims of Sir Morgan O'Doherty. The good Sir Morgan 
had laid it down as a maxim of fashionable life, that you were to 
drink champagne after white cheeses, water after red (or was it the 
other way ?); and Thackeray rejoined very truly that fashionable 
society did not trouble itself whether you did both, or neither, or 
either. Now America, a little young at “culture,” is taking her 
literary etiquette books very seriously and trying to obey their 
minutest directions ; while Englishmen, whose literary breeding is 
of an older stamp and tolerably well established, do not trouble 
themselves about it at all. For my part, I think some of my friends 
are very hard on Mr. Howells when he makes those comic little 
critical excursions of his. Your virtuous beginner always plays the 
game with surpassing strictness, and is shocked at the lax conduct 
of oldsters. 

In England we have escaped the worst of all these things. We 
have a few romances of the future in which inspired proletarians of 
heroic virtue do suit and service to angelic prostitutes of queenly 
manners, but they are not taken very seriously. The “cult of the 
young person,” which some innocent British writers deplore, has at 
least kept us from the last depth of dirty dulness, and England is 
still a very long way from being America. Half a score of writers 
possessing gifts which range from very considerable talent to decided 
genius, and perhaps not less than half a thousand possessing gifts 
ranging from very considerable talent to none at all, have elaborated, 
partly by their own efforts and partly by following the great models 
of the last generation, a kind of mixed mode or half-incident, half- 
oharacter novel, which at its best is sometimes admirable, and at its 
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average is often quite tolerable pastime. We are still curiously 
behindhand in the short story, the nouvel/e properly so called, which 
is not a marchen, or a burlesque, or a tale of terror (these three we 
can sometimes do very well). If there is any falling off, the deter- 
mined optimist may remember the mercies which tempered the domi- 
nation of the Campaigner to poor Mr. Binney. If we have cut off the 
cigars we have considerably improved the claret; or in other words, 
if we have lost some graces, some charms of the finest and rarest 
kind, we have greatly bettered the average—(I must be pardoned 
italics here)—the average structure and arrangement of the average 
novel. How weak a point this has always been with our great 
novelists, at any rate since the beginning of this century, everybody 
who has studied literary history knows. Scott never seems to 
have had the slightest idea what was going to happen, or how it 
was going to happen, though as a matter of fact it generally did 
happen delightfully if irregularly enough. Dickens is supposed to 
have been very careful about his schemes, though if any man can 
explain to me what the plot of Little Dorrit is; why Mr. Tulking- 
horn chose in that entirely irrational and unprofitable manner to 
persecute Lady Dedlock; why anything, no matter what, as it actually 
does happen in Hard Times, happens; and what the sense or mean- 
ing of Estella’s general conduct is in Great Expectations, he will do 
more than I have ever been able to do for myself, or than anyone else 
has yet been able to do forme. Thackeray’s sins (if in novel-writing 
it be not blasphemy to say that Thackeray sinned at all) are gross, 
palpable, and, for the matter of that, confessed by the sinner. In 
particular, if anyone will try to arrange the chronology of the various 
Pendennis books, and if his hair does not turn white in the process, 
he may be guaranteed against any necessity for a peruke arising 
from similarly hopeless intellectual labour. Of course these things 
are usually very small faults, except in cases such as that where 
out of sheer good nature and deference to old friends Scott spoilt 
the finale of St. Ronan’s Well—cases in which the carelessness or 
wilful indifference to keeping the house in order really hurts the 
story. But they are faults, and I think that, on the whole, the 
tendency in average novel-writing during the last twenty years has 
been to correct them. Again, the average writing of the said novel 
is decidedly better, and, generally speaking, a distinct advance has 
been made in the minor details of craftsmanship. There are one or 
two popular writers (I could mention one in particular, if the object 
here were not to be as little personal as may be) who still sin flag- 
rantly in the old direction of taking fair pains over the first and the 
third volume and flinging to the public the slovenliest botch of a 
second that it is likely to tolerate. But this want of literary con- 
science and literary self-respect is much rarer than it used to be, 
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and appears to be regarded, by younger hands especially, with proper 
disgust. 

Nevertheless I do not think, much as I respect many of its indi- 
vidual practitioners, that the English novel of the day in its average 
form is a work of art which ranks very high. To begin with, though 
it has for many years almost wholly devoted itself to character, how 
many characters has it produced that will live, that will accompany 
in the memories of posterity the characters of the masters of the 
past? Very few,I think. We read its books often with pleasure, 
and sometimes with admiration, at the moment, but they add little 
to the abiding furniture of our minds and memories. And here let 
me guard against an objection which is obvious enough, that a man 
furnishes his mind pretty early, and by the time he comes to forty 
has no room left. I do not find it so. I have within the last 
few years, within the last few months, read books for the first time 
whose characters I am quite certain I shall not forget till I forget 
everything. Nor am I short of memory, for, as far as mere facts go, 
I could give plenty of details of many novels published in the 
last fifteen or twenty years. But very few indeed of their characters 
and their incidents and stories have taken rank with Partridge at 
the theatre, with the Baron in his Patmos, with Esmond breaking 
his sword before Beatrix’s princely lover, with Lavengro teaching 
Armenian to Isobel Berners, with Amyas flinging his sword into the 
sea. I must confess also that I hold a creed which may seem to 
some people, perhaps to most, irrational and even childish. I do not 
think that there is exactly the same amount of genius and of talent 
always present on the earth, but I do think that in the blossoming 
times of the intellect the genius and the talent are pretty constant 
in their total amount. If you get the sum spread widely about 
you get the kind of work which is now abundant, and nowhere so 
abundant as in the novel. Of the immense numbers of novels which 
are now written, a very large proportion cannot be called in any 
true sense bad, and of the still considerable number which are 
written by our best men there are few which may not be called in a 
very real sense good. The great models which they have before 
them, the large rewards of successful writing, and (for why should 
not a man magnify his own office ?) the constant exposure and repro- 
bation of the grosser faults of novel-writing on the part of critics,’ have 
brought about a much higher general level of excellence, a better turn- 


(1) At the same time I must admit that I could not undertake to teach the com- 
plete art of novel-writing in so many lessons. I was obliged once to confess as much, 
to a very amiable person who, in consequence of a critique of mine, sent me a cheque with 
an agreeable apology for its not being larger, and a request for more of that excellent 
advice. It was not possible to keep his cheque; but I have always thought that he 
must have been a very nice man. Asa general rule authors do not send such docu- 
ments to their critics ; you may go a long way ‘‘ without a cheque ” on that road. 
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out of average work, than was ever known before. But, cither from 
the very fact of this imitating and schoolmastering, or from sheer 
haste, or what not, we do not seem to get the very best things. 
Undoubtedly, therefore, the return to the earliest form of writing, 
to the pure romance of adventure, is a very interesting thing indeed, 
and if anything could be wanting to make it more interesting it 
would be the close coincidence of three examples of it in E ngland, 
each of which recognised the principle, each of which obtained a 
great popularity by this recognition, but which, both in the one 
book which will not last and the two which will, showed many of the 
faults of new experiments. It is unnecessary, and would be ungracious, 
to say much here of the faults of Called Back. It is sufficient to say 
that, without being more than critically unfair to the public, it is 
impossible to account for its temporary popularity, except on the 
ground that, with all its faults, it was distinctly an attempt to tell 
an interesting story. As literature, of course both Treasure Island 
and. King Solomon’s Mines are miles above Called Back, and they also 
exceed it in interest; but they, too, set the same simple aim before 
them, and succeed in it. Both writers seem, either from fear or 
some other reason, to have exercised a rather unnecessary economy 
of means, Mr. Stevenson voluntarily depriving himself of the most 
fertile source—a source more fertile than all others joined together— 
of romance interest, while Mr. Haggard drew onit only sparingly in 
the episode of Foulata. But we do not want a detailed criticism of 
these books, or of any books here. The point is, that in both the 
writers have deliberately reverted to the simpler instead of the more 
complicated kind of novel, and have pitched away minute manners- 
painting and refined character-analysis. I hold that they have done 
rightly and wisely. For the fictitious (as distinguished from the 
poetic) portraiture of manners and the fictitious dissection of character 
deal for the most part with minute and superficial points, and when 
those points have been attacked over and over again, or when the 
manners and characters of a time hate become very much levelled 
and mannerised, an inevitable monotony and want of freshness in the 
treatment comes about. This seems to have been the case in all 
European languages more or less for a long time past. Except in 
the minutest details, manners have altered very little for the last half- 
century—a stability which has not been a little increased by the 
very popularity of novels themselves. A boy or girl now learns 
manners less from life than from books, and reproduces those manners 
in his or her own fresh generation. The novel has thus ‘ bred in and 
in,” until the inevitable result of feebleness of strain has been 
reached. But the incidents, and the broad and poetic features of 
character on which the romance relies, are not matters which change 
at all. They are always the same, with a sameness of nature, not of 
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convention. The zest with which we read novels of character and 
manners is derived, at least in the main, from the unlikeness of the 
characters and manners depicted.. The relish with which we read 
the great romances in prose, drama, and verse is derived from the 
likeness of the passions and actions, which are always at bottom the 
same. There is no danger of repetition here; on the contrary, the 
more faithful the repetition the surer the success, because the artist 
is only drawing deeper on a perennial source. In the other case he 
is working over and over again in shallow ground, which yields a 
thinner and weedier return at every cropping. 

But it will be said, Are we to have nothing new? Are wesimply 
to hunt old trails? Whereto I reply with a distinguo. A time may 
possibly come, may be near at hand, when some considerable change 
of political or social life may bring about so new a state of manners, 
and raise into prominence as an ordinary phase so different a side of 
human character, that the analytic novelist may once more find ready 
to his hand new material which in its turn will grow stale, just 
as the ordinary middle-class person fairly educated and acquainted 
with the novelists from Scott downwards is now getting stale in all 
European countries, even in those which, like Russia and America, 
seem as if they ought to have plenty of virgin soil to cultivate. And 
then that generation, whether it is the next or the next after, will 
have to return as we are doing to the romance for something fresh. 
For the romance is of its nature eternal and preliminary to the novel. 
‘The novel is of its nature transitory and is parasitic on the romance. 
If some of the examples of novels themselves partake of eternity, it 
is only because the practitioners have been cunning enough to 
borrow much from the romance. Miss Austen is the only English 
novelist I know who attains the first rank with something like 
a defiance of interest of story, and we shall see another Homer 
before we see another Jane. As for what we often hear about the 
movel of science, the novel of new forms of religion, the novel of 
altruism, and heaven knows what, it is all stark naught. The novel 
has nothing to do with any beliefs, with any convictions, with any 
thoughts in the strict sense, except as mere garnishings. Its sub- 
stance must always be life not thought, conduct not belief, the pas- 
sions not the intellect, manners and morals not creeds and theories. 
Its material, its bottom, must always be either the abiding qualities 
or the fleeting appearances of social existence, quicquid agunt 
homines not quicquid cogitant. In the first and most important divi- 
sion there has been no change within recorded history, and if esoteric 
Buddhism were to become the Church of England established by 
law, anda Great British Republic, with the eminent member for the 
Camborne division of Cornwall as President, were to take the place 
of the monarchy, there would be no change in these. There would 
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probably be none if the whole human race were evicted from this 
earth and re-established in Mars. In the other class of materials 
there is a change, and the very fact of this change necessitates a cer- 
tain intermission of dead seasons to let the new form germinate and 
ripen. There is perhaps no reason why a really great romance 
should not be written at any time, but it is almost impossible that a 
continuous supply of great character-novels or novels of manners 
should be kept up, and no one will deny that for these many years 
the novel of character and manners has been almost solely cultivated. 
Even those of our novelists who, like Mr. Besant and Mr. Blackmore, 
have tried the historical romance, have always to a great extent 
treated it in the fashion of the other style. And so in a manner 
consummatum est. The average man and woman in England of the 
middle and late nineteenth century, has been drawn and quartered, 
analysed and “ introspected,” till there is nothing new to be done 
with him or her either as an écorché, or with the skin on, or with clothes 
on the skin. Merely as a man or woman, he or she can be dealt with 
still profitably, but then you have a romance and not a novel. Un- 
fortunately, most of our best proved writers continue to write the novel 
and not the romance, or to treat the romance as if it were the novel. 
Thus we do not, and for this and the other reasons given we can- 
not, get the best things. Nor shall we till the aspect of society is 
quite changed, and till we have bathed once more long and well 
in the romance of adventure and of passion. 
GrEORGE SAINTSBURY. 

































REALISM AND IDEALISM. 
I. 


Some years ago I visited an exhibition of Italian pictures at Turin. 
There was not much to arrest attention in the gallery. Yet I 
remember two small companion panels by the same hand, labelled 
respectively L’Ideale and Il Reale. The first of these paintings 
represented a consumptive, blonde-haired girl of the Teutonic type, 
in pale drapery, raising her romantic eyes to a watery moonlight 
sky. She was sitting near a narrow Gothic window, which opened 
on a garden. From the darkness below sprang cypresses and a tangle 
of unclassified vegetation in vaporous indistinctness. The second 
picture introduced the public to a naked woman, flaunting in provo- 
cative animalism. She lolled along a bed, with hard light beating 
on her body, intensified by hangings of a hot red tone. Under the 
glare of that illumination her flesh shone like copper, smooth as 
satin ; and the blue-black curls upon her shoulders writhed like 
snakes. 

Both of these pictures were ugly ; but while the Ideal was tamely 
conceived and feebly executed, the Real displayed enthusiasm, joy 
in the subject, something of the vigour derived from sympathy and 
from revolt. The artist had evidently studied this symbolic figure 
from the life, whereas her foil and pendent, the sentimental maiden, 
was a figment of his scornful fancy. It seemed clear that he intended 
to caricature the Ideal, and to record his preference for the Real as 
men find it in some maurais lieu. 

Here, then, was an allegory of the antithesis between Idealism 
and Realism, as these are vulgarly conceived. Idealism, a mawkish 
phantasm of hectic virginity, of moonshine, violet-scent, and dew- 
drops. Realism, a brawny bit of carnal actuality, presented with 
sensual gusto as the truest truth of life and art. 

Is there any solid foundation, I asked myself, for this current 
conception of the antithesis between the Ideal and the Real? Is 
there at bottom any antagonism between the two terms? Are they 
not rather correlated and inextricably interwoven both in nature and 
in art? Suppose we concede for the sake of argument that they may 
be regarded as exclusive, each of the other, are we therefore to 
assume that Idealism is moonshiny and insipid, Realism meretricious 
and revolting? There must surely be some deep misconception of 
the problem on both sides, Why have the Idealists exposed their 
principles to such caricature as this by pretending to dispense with 
nature? Why do the Realists so confidently assert that nothing 
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has truth in it but what is libidinous or ugly, commonplace or 
vicious ? 

In the reality of human nature it is certain that beauty and 
modesty, the chastity of saints and the severe strength of athletes, 
the manhood of Regulus and the temperance of Hippolytus, are quite 
as much in their own place as ugliness and impudicity, the licen- 
tiousness of harlots and the flaccid feebleness of debauchees, the 
effeminacy of Heliogabalus and the untempered lusts of Roderigo 
Borgia. What we call the intellectual and moral attributes of men 
are no less real than their appetites and physical needs. The har- 
mony of a sane mind in a sane body is as matter-of-fact as the 
deformity derived from cramping and distorting limitations. All 
those things, therefore, to which our nature aspires, and which we 
name ideal, must be the legitimate sphere of a logical and sober 
Realism. Nay more, it is just these things which are the most real 
in life, and which realistic art is consequently bound to represent ; 
for they are the source of strength, and permanence, and progress 
to the species. Science teaches us convincingly that the superiority 
of each race in the struggle for existence consists precisely in its 
aptitude for the development of virtues. Badness, in one word, is 
less real than goodness. 

Realism dares not separate itself from the Ideal, because the Ideal 
is a permanent factor, and the most important factor, in the reality 
of life. What indeed has the realistic artist to do but to seek out 
and to represent the whole reality of human nature, extenuating 
nothing, setting nothing down in malice? His object is to reach 
and to express the truth. He may not shirk what is ugly and 
animal in his fellow-creatures. But he ought not to dote upon these 
points. Far less ought he to repudiate those select qualities which 
men in their long struggle with their environment and with each 
other have gained as the most precious spoils of a continued battle. 

Furthermore, it is worth considering whether the artist, if he 
dares and wishes to escape from Idealism, is able todoso. Iam 
convinced that he cannot, and this conviction emboldens me to 
attempt once more the treatment of a threadbare problem. 


lI, 


He must indeed be a bold man who invites the world to listen 
while he talks about Idealism and Realism. The very terms have 
an obsolete scholastic flavour, like those famous hobby-horses of the 
metaphysicians, Subject and Object. Worse even: they suggest the 
impostures of esthetic coteries, the sermonising of self-consecrated 
priests concerning mysteries no mind has clearly grasped. Plain 
people are not unjustified in turning from such discussions with a 
shrug of the shoulders and a yawn. 
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And yet there still remains something to be studied in this hack- 
neyed antithesis. Just as Subject and Object stand for moments in 
our apperception of the universe, so the Ideal and the Real indicate 
conditions under which the arts fulfil their function. It is not 
therefore a hopeless task, though it may demand a sanguine spirit, 
to throw light upon the correlation of these terms. 

I shall attempt to demonstrate that the warfare waged about them 
in esthetic schools arises from a false conception of their mutual} 
relations. In the philosophy of Being, Subject and Object are 
posed as antithetical only to be resumed as the conditions of expe- 
rience. Even so Idealism and Realism, in the philosophy of Art, 
denote an antagonism which is more apparent than actual, and upon 
the resolution of which in practice excellence depends. Both, in 
fact, and both together, are present in every effort which we make 
to reproduce and represent the outer world through art. 

In order to gain limitations for the treatment of this topic, I shall 
here confine myself to Sculpture and Painting. The principles 
arrived at will be found applicable in some measure to literature. 
But music and architecture, as is manifest, do not fall immediately 
within the sphere of these ideas. 

Realism, to begin with, forms the substratum and indispensable 
condition of all figurative art. The very name figurative, which we 
apply to Sculpture and Painting, indicates that these arts proceed 
by imitation of external objects, and mainly by imitation of the 
human form. Now it would be absurd to contend that imitation is 
the worse for being veracious, the worse for recalling to our minds 
the imitated thing, or in other words, for being in the right sense 
realistic. Nobody wants a portrait which is not as precisely like the 
person represented, as exactly true to that person’s entire appearance, 
as it can possibly be made. We may want something else besides ; but 
we demand resemblance as an indispensable quality. Nobody again 
wants the image of a god or saint which is not as accurately ade- 
quate to the human form in which that godhead or that sanctity 
might have resided as knowledge and skill can make it. Whatever 
else we desire of the image, we shall not think the better of it for 
being anatomically wrong. In other words, the figurative arts, by 
the law which makes them imitate, are bound at every step of their 
progress to be realistic. The painter must depict each object with 
painstaking attention to its details. He must aim at delineating the 
caper and the columbine as faithfully as Titian did, armour as accu- 
rately as Giorgione, pearls and brocade with the fidelity of John 
Van Eyck, hands with the subtlety of Leonardo da Vinci, faces with 
the earnest feeling after character displayed in Raphael’s Leo or 
Velasquez’ Philip. 


This is the beginning of his task. But he very soon discovers 
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that he cannot imitate things exactly as they are in fact. The 
reason of this is that the eye and the hand of sculptor or painter are 
not a photographic camera. They have neither the qualities nor 
the defects of a machine. In every imitative effort, worthy of the 
name of art, the human mind has intervened. What is more, this mind 
has been the mind of an individual, with specific aptitudes for obser- 
vation, with specific predilections, with certain ways of thinking, 
seeing, feeling, and selecting, peculiar to himself. It is precisely 
at this point, at the very earliest attempt to imitate, that Idealism 
enters simultaneously with Realism into the arts. The simplest as 
well as the most complex work contains this element of ideality. 
For when a man reproduces in art what he sees in nature, he inevit- 
ably imports himself into the product. Thus the object and the 
idea exist as twin-born factors in the merest rough sketch pencilled 
ona scrap of paper. Strive as he will to keep himself out of the 
imitation, the man is powerless to do so. The thing imitated has of 
necessity become the thing imagined by the act of his transferring 
its outline to paper. 

We may properly compare chiaroscuro drawings with photo- 
graphs, since in each case the result is a reproduction of form under 
certain conditions of light and shadow without colour. Now, given 
the same advantages of illumination, chemicals, exposure, and so 
forth, twenty photographic cameras of equal dimensions and equal 
excellence will produce almost identical representations of a single 
model. But set twenty artists of equal skill in draughtsmanship to 
make studies from one model, then, though the imitation may in 
each case be equally faithful, there will be a different intellectual 
quality, a different spiritual touch, a different appeal to sympathy, a 
different order of suggestion in each of the twenty drawings. Some 
specific ideality has formed an unavoidable feature of each artist’s 
work, while all have aimed, in like manner, at merely reproducing 
the object before them. 

This is perhaps the simplest way of presenting the truth that 
Realism and Idealism are as inseparable as body and soul in every 
product of the figurative arts. In art it is not a machine but a mind 
which imitates. Nay, even the hand which draws is itself no 
mechanical instrument, but part of a living organism, penetrated 
with intellectual vitality, instinct with ideas. No draughtsman can 
rival the camera in bare accuracy; but every draughtsman is bound 
to do what the camera cannot do, by introducing a subjective quality 
into the reproduction. 

We must not pause here in our analysis of what the draughtsman 
brings of ideality to his work. I have tried to show that the bare 
attempt by a human being to imitate what he sees before him, intro- 
duces of necessity the element of mind into his transcript from 
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nature. But no human being stands alone in this world. His own 
particular mental quality is influenced by the thought of his race 
and epoch. The intellectual atmosphere in which he lives determines 
him. He cannot help being to some extent the creature of his age, 
the child of antecedent ages. Thus, in addition to the specific 
quality introduced by an artist into his imitation of any object, there 
are universal elements, tending towards Idealism, which affect the 
whole function of art in each race and each epoch. Should sculptor 
or painter try to be merely imitative, crudely realistic, he cannot 
succeed so well as the photographic camera does. Should he never 
so obstinately cling to the art for art principle, he cannot avoid sug- 
gesting thoughts—good, bad, or indifferent, noble or ignoble, pure or 
foul—through the form his thinking brain and intelligent fingers 
have evolved from studies of reality. Artists, their works, and the 
people who survey their works, are environed by a common atmo- 
sphere of ideas, which makes an art devoid of ideality impossible. 
In art spirit communicates with spirit, the spirit of the artist with 
the spirit of the spectator. 

The demonstration of this deep-seated bond between Idealism and 
Realism is so important that I must approach it from a somewhat 
different point of view. Twenty draughtsmen, we have seen, will 
not imitate the same object with the same identity of result as twenty 
photographic cameras. The draughtsman cannot be so literally 
realistic as the machine; he is bound to modify his reproduction of 
the object by some note indicative of his own mental and moral nature. 
He will not rival the machine in accuracy; but he cannot avoid 
adding something which the machine is powerless to give. It is 
precisely by emphasising this quality which differentiates the 
draughtsman from the machine that the arts arrive at Idealism. Art 
supplements its mechanical deficiencies, and exerts the specific facul- 
ties of human beings, by seeking after beauty and by aiming at the 
expression of thought. It deliberately cultivates the subjective ele- 
ment which is inevitably present in every reproduction of an object 
by the human brain and hand. In acting thus it utilises what might 
be described as man’s inferiority to a machine in graphic accuracy, 
while it exercises man’s superiority to the machine in power of intel- 
lectual suggestion. To turn defects into forces by the exertion of 
mind is the privilege which man possesses, rendering him the lord 
over brutes and the controller of mechanical instruments. So Idealism 
in art is the ultimate elaboration of that comparative inaccuracy and 
that imported subjective quality, both of which distinguish the most 
literal drawing from a photograph. 

Artistic beauty is mainly a matter of selection, due to the exercise 
of those free mental faculties which the machine lacks, The sculptor 
or the painter observes defects in the single model; he notices in 
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many models scattered excellences ; he has before him the most per- 
fect forms invented by his predecessors. To correct those defects, to 
reunite those excellences, to apply the principles of those perfected 
types, becomes his aim. He cannot rival Nature by producing any- 
thing exactly like her work, but he can create something which 
shall show what Nature strives after. BovAerac pév adr ov 
gvvarat, wrote Aristotle about Nature; “she has the will but not 
the power to realise perfection.”” The mind of man comprehends 
her effort, and though the skill of man cannot compete with her in 
the production of particulars, man is able by art to anticipate her 
desires, and to exhibit an image of what she was intending. As 
Tennyson wrote in The Two Voices :— 
‘* That type of perfect in his mind 
Can he in Nature nowhere find.” 

“To disengage the elements of beauty,” says Sainte-Beuve ; “‘To 
escape from the mere frightful reality,” says Joubert. That is the 
function of the arts. Reality, however, is never, in a true sense, 
frightful. Reality is always the sole sound schoolmaster which 
brings us toa sense of ideal beauty. Sculptor and painter are indeed 
found to pass beyond the model. They cannot, as I go on reiterating, 
even if they would, abide by it as the camera or the plaster cast does. 
The mere touch of the brush or the chisel, of ‘the hand which obeys 
the intellect,” prevents that. What they can do, and what a mecha- 
nical process cannot do, is to interpret it ; not to contradict it ; nay, 
rather to obey its leading; but to supplement its shortcomings, to 
elucidate its latent suggestions of significance and loveliness. They 
do not aim at producing a mere bare copy of their subject at some 
accidental moment, for they know that the thing itself is better than 
such a copy would be. They attempt to seize and reveal its character 
at the very best, to represent what it strives to be, to express its 
truest truth, not what is transitory and conditioned by circumstance, 
but what is permanent and freed from limitations in it. 

The figurative arts are thus led to what is after all their highest 
function, the presentation of thought and feeling in beautiful form. 
Statues and pictures must fall short of life in flesh and blood reality. 
But these same works of human industry can transfigure particular 
realities by infusing into them the elements of generalisation, selec- 
tion, sympathetic emotion, interpretative insight. These elements, in 
the language of discredited schools, are expression and idealisation. 
According to the demonstration I have attempted in this essay, they 
may be better described as the final outcome of those qualities— 
partly defect of manual ability, partly addition of mental sensibility 
—which distinguish a drawing from a cast or a photograph. They 
are the deliberate elaboration of the subjective ingredient which is 
inevitable in every imitation by the hand of man. 
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Figurative art, in its most vital epochs, lent itself to the expression 
of religious ideas. The artist had to find corporeal investiture for 
the generalised and divinised qualities of human nature. Such exact 
corporeal investiture for a spiritual type of human energy or passion 
is rarely, if ever, offered by a single living person. Who, for example, 
has seen a man or woman of whom he could say, “ There goes Zeus,” 
or “ There goes Aphrodite ?”” What we do say is rather, “ Majestie 
as Zeus, beautiful as Aphrodite.” In other words, the living person 
suggests hints to the artist for working out “ that type of perfect in 
his mind.” The artist, then, is compelled to create a body for the 
idea he has to express; more majestic or more beautiful than any 
single body he has ever seen; more completely adequate to the idea; 
more thoroughly penetrated with the specific qualities of the spiritual 
type in all its parts. At the same time this form must not, at any 
point, be discordant with the structure of the human body as he learns 
to know it from his models. It must, on the contrary, be most faithful 
to those models, enhancing and accentuating their suggestions, inter- 
preting with loyal conscientiousness nature’s effort to effectuate per- 
fection. Here at last we touch Idealism in its essence. But such 
Idealism, when sound and healthy, is only Realism in the intensest 
phase of veracity ; it is truth quintessenced and raised to the highest 
power. And such art is the ultimate expansion of those factors which 
we found to be co-existent in the simplest sketch from nature. 

In the right understanding of this correlation between Realism and 
Idealism the Greek sculptors are our surest teachers. It was incum- 
bent upon them to create images of gods and goddesses and heroes, 
each of whom represented in perfection some one psychological attri- 
bute of human nature. For these spiritual essences they were bound 
to find fit incarnation through the means available by art. They 
therefore always had before their minds the problem how to invest 
such isolated attributes with appropriate forms—how to’ fashion a 
Zeus who should be all-majestic, a Herakles who should be strength 
personified, an Aphrodite who should be the consummation of feminine 
attractiveness, a Faun who should be light and active as the creatures 
of the woodland without ceasing to be man in shape. The solution 
of this problem forced them to idealise, while their exquisite sense 
for the beauty, grace, and dignity of the living model kept them 
realistically faithful to minutest facts in nature. 

In order to illustrate how the best Greek work exhibits that right 
blending of the ideal with the real, on which I am insisting, I will quote 
a passage from Haydon’s autobiography, which records the impression 
made upon his mind by the first sight of the Elgin marbles. It must 
be remembered that Haydon grew up in England at a time when 
Reynolds, Fuseli, and West had saturated the art schools with false 
doctrine about “ the beau-ideal,” “the grand style,”’ “ the superiority 
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of art to nature.’’ Haydon, though he never worked out the problems 
of design successfully in his own practice, was convinced that Realism, 
er truth to actual fact, formed the only solid basis for sculpture and 
painting. Consequently, when he found the closest observation of 
nature combined with the loftiest heroic style in the fragments of the 
Parthenon, these had for him authentic inspiration ; they delivered 
him from what was specious and misleading in the Idealism of his 
epoch ; they confirmed him in his own instinctive belief that genuine 
grandeur was not only compatible with the most painstaking imita- 
tion of the model, but that such devotion to the truth of nature 
formed an indispensable condition of masterly creative work. Here 
was an apocalypse of the right method for all art and in all ages. 
Here was a demonstration of the indissoluble and organic link between 
the sublimest Idealism and the humblest Realism. 

There is so much of a curious sort of pathos, combined with so 
much of passionate and sudden enthusiasm, in Haydon’s narrative, 
that I venture to reproduce a large portion of it textually. It should 
not be forgotten that to this man, in no small measure, English 
people owe the presence in their midst of the Parthenon sculp- 
tures, and all that flows therefrom for better and for worse :— 


‘*To Park Lane then we went, and after passing through the hall and thence 
into an open yard, entered a damp, dirty pent-house, where lay the marbles 
ranged within sight and reach. 

“The first thing I fixed my eyes on was the wrist of a figure in one of the 
female groups, in which were visible, though in a feminine form, the radius 
and ulna. I was astonished, for I had never seen them hinted at in any 
female wrist in the antique. I darted my eye to the elbow, and saw the outer 
condyle visibly affecting the shape as in nature. I saw that the arm was in 
repose and the soft parts in relaxation. That combination of nature and idea 
which I had felt was so much wanting for high art was here displayed to mid- 
day conviction. My heart beat! If I had seen nothing else, I had beheld 
enough to keep me to nature for the rest of my life. But when I turned to the 
Theseus and saw that every form was altered by action or repose—when I saw 
that the two sides of his back varied, one side stretched from the shoulder-blade 
being pulled forward, and the other side compressed from the shoulder-blade 
being pushed close to the spine as he rested on his elbow, with the belly flat, 
because the bowels fell into the pelvis as he sat—and when, turning to the 
Ilissus, I saw the belly protruded from the figure lying on its side—and again 
when in the figure of the fighting metope I saw the muscle shown under the 
arm-pit in that instantaneous action of darting out, and left out in the other 
arm-pits because not wanted—when I saw, in fact, the most heroic style com- 
bined with all the essential detail of actual life, the thing was done at once and 
forever. .... I felt as if a divine truth had blazed inwardly upon my mind, 
and I knew that they (the marbles) would at last rouse the art of Eurepe from 
its shumber in the darkness.” 


III. 


At this point it is necessary, for the sake of clearness, to attempt 
the definition of Realism and Idealism. We have already learned 
that every work of figurative art contains both elements, whether 
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this be a simple pencil-drawing from a single model, or a composi- 
tion so complex as the friezes of the Parthenon. Yet it is clear 
that the artist may lean more to the one side than the other. He 
may choose to concentrate his powers upon the literal imitation of 
objects rather than upon the development of subjective qualities, 
Or, on the other hand, he may devote his whole attention to the 
refinement of an intellectual type of beauty or to the expression of 
thoughts, remaining content with slovenly execution and feeble 
grasp on fact. At one period of art, and in one school, tendencies 
in favour of crude Realism will prevail; at another time, or in 
another region, the bias will be toward unsubstantial Idealism. We 
cannot always expect that perfect synthesis which makes the work 
of Pheidias exemplary. It is therefore profitable to define the two 
factors which are for ever being brought by the practice of art into 
more or less complete accord. 

Realism is the presentation of natural objects as the artist sees 
them, as he thinks they are. It is the attempt to imitate things as 
they strike the senses. 

Idealism is the presentation of natural objects as the artist fain 
would see them, as he thinks they strive to be. It is the attempt to 
imitate things as the mind interprets them. 

I may pause to remark that the distinction implied in these defi- 
nitions is as old as Aristotle. In the Poetics we read: “ Sophocles 
used to say that he depicted men as they ought to be, Euripides as 
they are.” In other words, Sophocles regarded himself as an 
idealist, Euripides as a realist. Again: “ Polygnotus painted men 
better than they are, Pauson worse than they are, Dionysius as they 
are.” In other words, Polygnotus was an idealist, Pauson a carica- 
turist, Dionysius a realist. Once again, speaking more generally of 
painters, Aristotle gives a clear account of idealists: “‘ While mak- 
ing men like men they paint them fairer.” * 

Now this distinction, which is based upon the fundamental pro- 
perties of human as distinguished from mechanical imitation, has 
been fruitful of results both in the practice and the theory of the 
arts. Draughtsmen very soon discover that they cannot wholly 
eliminate an idealistic or subjective element from their work ; but 
they are able either to keep this in abeyance or to emphasise 
it. They can swerve more to the side of literal delineation, or 
more to the side of imaginative selection. Theorists and writers 
upon art, noticing this power of choice, have divided into hostile 
camps; and the doctrines of the schools have reacted upon practice. 
Notwithstanding the impossibility of separating the twin-born 
factors of every human imitative product, antagonistic standards of 
the Real and the Ideal came thus into existence. The warfare of 


(1) These passages will be found in cap. xxvi. and cap. ii. 
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opinion on this crucial point diverts practical artists from consistently 
aiming at that just balance between the careful study of nature and 
the effort to interpret nature, which is the mark of supreme art. 

I will illustrate my meaning by referring to European art in the 
last three centuries. When sculpture and painting declined in Italy, 
after the death of Michelangelo, artists began to withdraw from the 
| study of life. Theories were promulgated to the effect that nature 
' hampers the freedom of genius, and obscures the inspiration which 
illuminates the artist’s soul. It was maintained that he ought only 
to know so much of nature as would save his work from monstrosity. 
He was told that art bettered nature, and that the painstaking imi- 
tation of details lowered style. This led to superficial, slovenly, 
conceited compositions being palmed off as sublime. The frigid 
abstractions of the Bolognese Eclectics passed for heroic, because 
they avoided literal painstaking transcripts from reality. The doc- 
trine of the Jeau-idéal was preached in France. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
dilated on the grand style. David, with his pseudo-classicism, 
imposed on Paris as the reviver of the Greek manner. West in 
England, vacuous and feeble, took rank among the great religious 
painters. A spurious Idealism reigned supreme; and through the 
starvation of her twin-sister Realism, art fell into decay. 

A reaction was necessitated. The world had been filled with 
manneristic technicalities and with shallow academical pomposities 
—with ideal figures, ideal faces, ideal draperies, ideal landscapes, 
ideal trees, which were only ideal because they resembled nothing 
real precisely. The reaction assumed many forms ; it showed itself 
earliest in a revived admiration for Dutch painting and in the 
English school of landscape; it took definite shape in the Roman- 
ticists of France and Germany and in the pre-Raphaelite brother- 
hood of England. But that which principally concerns us here is 
its final manifestation in what is now called Realism. This, of a 
truth, is rather a phase of literature than of figurative art; yet it 
may be studied in contemporary sculpture and painting no less than 
in poetry and fiction. 

Realism, being a revolt against the false principles of that 
phthisical Idealism which claimed the empire in despite of Nature, 
has attached itself to the ugly, the commonplace, the vicious in 
human existence; it has set its face steadily against selection and 
interpretation; it has striven to represent things merely as they 
are, and not the best things. 

In so doing the Realists have chosen an illogical and untenable 
position ; for nothing i is more manifest than that beauty is as real as 
ugliness, purity as obscenity, virtue as vice, health and harmony as 
disease and discord. Indeed, as I have remarked above, the whole 
history of the world proves that the good possesses more of reality, 
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more of permanence, than the bad. Reactions and revolutions, how- 
ever, are never just. And thus it is with contemporary Realism. 
Conscious that Idealism, in the effete forms of the last century, was 
a sham—conscicus that this impostor claimed the monopoly of beauty, 
purity, virtue, harmony—the reactionaries studied reality where it 
is most painfully apparent and least capable of being confounded 
with the idealistic object of their hatred. They chose the sphere oi 
vulgarity and pathology as though this were eminently real. Philo- 
sophers, meanwhile, can welcome even Zola’s Nana for the sake of 
its reactionary force. We know that the pendulum must swing back 
from that extreme point. The arts are bound to recognise the 
truth that it is not their duty and their glory to represent deformity. 
But the arts will have been the better for those drastic studies 
which force them to face their problem in its crudest shape. 

Resuming what I have attempted to establish, we find in the art- 
history of the present century a false Idealism superseded by a false 
Realism. Both are false, because neither recognizes the correlation 
of those elements which in the work of Pheidias we have seen to 
be supremely harmonised. The idealist sought to dispense with the 
necessary interrogation of Nature; the realist seeks to ignore the 
fact that art must aim at selection and must disengage the elements 
of beauty inherent in Nature. The one regarded man’s incapacity to 
rival a machine with pride, and deemed his power of independent 
imagination sufficient for itself. The other, indignant at the miserable 
consequences of such arrogance, strives to reduce man’s mind, so far 
as possible, to the condition of an imitative machine." 

Meanwhile, this uncompromising Realism is by no means the 
most hopeful or the most prominent feature in the art of our age. 
On various lines, in many divers ways, since the reaction against 
false Idealism set in, have attempts been made to solve the problem 
of combining the twin factors in a due and vital correlation. To- 
gether with improved conditions of study in our art-schools, the 
attention paid to the monuments of Sculpture and Painting in their 
best periods (Hellenic, medizval, early Italian, Flemish, French), has 
been progressively helpful; while no one can exaggerate the impor- 
tance of such teaching as Mr. Ruskin gives so copiously to the 





student. 


The task of forming a sound style is one of peculiar difficulty 
under the conditions of our epoch, because the arts have no longer a 
sphere of such thoughts to work in as will stimulate the exercise of 
the highest imaginative faculties. We saw how Greek sculptors were 
compelled to idealise by their obligation to incarnate the Olympian 
divinities, and how at the same time their exquisite feeling for nature 


(1) Many writers of fiction appear, in their dialogue, to be vainly competing with 
the phonograph. 
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kept them within the limits of sober realistic truth. Like them, the 
earlier Italian painters dealt with the mythology of an anthropomor- 
phic religion ; their task was only a trifle less favourable to the 
right elucidation of the ideal from the real than was that of Pheidias. 
But we live at a period when theistic conceptions or, in other words, 
the most deeply-penetrating and universally-accepted thoughts of 
the race, no longer lend themselves to «esthetic presentation. They 
have grown too rarefied, too abstract, too purely intellectual, for 
adequate treatment by the figurative artist. In the place of Hellenic 
myth and Christian legend, the vast scientific theory of the Cosmos 
has arisen, itself pregnant with a new metaphysic and a new theo- 
logy, but as yet imperfectly appropriated and ill-adapted to the 
plastic presentation of its fundamental ideas. Science, moreover, 
has made one fact manifest, that the more we come to know instead 
of dreaming about things, the less can we tolerate to have those 
things misrepresented in accordance with some whimsical or obso- 
lescent fancy. Science has rendered our sense of veracity acute. 
Under its influence we tend to become positive, shy of anything 
which seems untrue to fact, intolerant of a merely allegorical use of 
known things to express visions however beautiful, or aspirations 
however honourable. We require the rraie vérité so far as we can 
get it. Art, obliged to obey the mental stress of the epoch, deprived 
of a widely-accepted body of sensuous religious thoughts, leans of 
necessity more to Realism than it did in the Athens of Pericles or in 
the Florence of Lorenzo de’ Medici. 

On a future occasion I hope to return to this subject, and to point 
out those elements of ideality in modern life and thought, which lie 
ready to the uses of the arts, and on which the arts have already 
seized with profit, 

JoHN ADDINGTON SyMONDs. 
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FINE PASSAGES IN VERSE AND PROSE; SELECTED BY 
LIVING MEN OF LETTERS. 


II. 





Mr. Augustine Birrell, the author of Obiter Dicta, writes :— 


‘‘ My delay in replying to your kind communication has certainly not 
been occasioned by any lack of interest in your proposal, but because 
the time has been spent in attempting to combat the conviction that I 
have not earned any right to take part in such a trial of wits. 

‘“‘ But since you have asked me it would, perhaps, be a refinement to 
decline, and I therefore say that in prose I would instance (1) the two 
concluding paragraphs of Lord Bacon’s Plan of the Novum Organum, 
beginning, ‘For the matter in hand is no mere felicity of speculation.’ 
(Spedding’s Bacon, vol. iv. p. 32). (2) Dr. Johnson’s final paragraph to 
his Preface to the English Dictionary, beginning ‘In this work, when it 
shall be found,’ &c. (Oxford Edition of Works, vol. v. p. 50.) 

‘Were a bit of poetical prose permissible, I should give the last passage 
of Sir Thomas Browne’s Fragment on Mummies, beginning, ‘ Egypt itself 
is now become the land of obliviousness, and doteth.’ (Works, vol. iv. 
p- 276. Pickering’s edition, 1835.) 

“In poetry it is surely Shakespeare first and the rest—anywhere! 
Were selection other than an outrage I should give, for dramatic poetry, 
from Macbeth, Act. ii., Scene 2, the passage beginning ‘I have done the 
deed,’ to the end; and from Zear, the scene with Cordelia, Act iv. Scene 7, 
beginning ‘Oh my dear father,’ to ‘I am old and foolish.’ 

‘‘For pure poetry—that is, examples of the magical music of words— 
it abounds everywhere in Shakespeare. A specimen occurs in the 
Winter's Tale, Act iv., Scene 4, in the passage beginning ‘O Proserpina,’ 
and ending, ‘The flower-de-luce being one;’ but I cannot wonder 
: that some of your best judges have found it necessary to exclude Shake- 
hae | speare altogether from their consideration, though such a course is hardly 

os | consistent with your scheme.” 
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Of the passages in poetry given by Mr. Birrell we quote the last 
one, from the Winter’s Tale. 





O Proserpina! 
For the flowers now, that, frighted, thou lett’st fall 
From Dis’s wagon! daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale primroses 
That die unmarried ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength, a malady 
Most incident to maids; bold oxlips, and 
The crown-imperial ; lilies of all kinds, 
The flower-de-luce being one. 


ht Prose— 
a) Dr. Johnson, Oxford Edition of Works, vol. v. p. 50. 


In this work, when it shall be found that much is omitted, let it not 
be forgotten that much likewise is performed; and though no book was 
ever spared out of tenderness to the author—and the world is little 
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solicitous to know whence proceeded the faults of that which it condemns 
—yet it may gratify curiosity to inform it that the English Dictionary was 
written with little assistance of the learned and without any patronage 
of the great; not in soft obscurities of retirement, or under the shelter 
of academick bowers, but amidst inconvenience and distraction, in sick- 
ness and sorrow ; and it may repress the triumph of malignant criticism 
to observe, that if our language is not here fully displayed, I have only 
failed in an attempt which no human powers have hitherto completed. 
If the lexicons of ancient tongues, now immutably fixed, and comprised 
in a few volumes, be yet, after the toil of successive ages, inadequate 
and delusive ; if the aggregated knowledge and co-operating diligence of 
the Jtalian academicians did not secure them from the censure of Bent ; 
if the embodied critics of France, when fifty years had been spent upon 
their work, were obliged to change its economy, and give their second 
edition another form, I may surely be contented without the praise 
of perfection, which if I could obtain, in this gloom of solitude, what 
would it avail me? I have protracted my work till most of those 
whom I wished to please have sunk into the grave, and success and mis- 
carriage are empty sounds. I therefore dismiss it with frigid tranquillity, 
having little to fear or hope from censure or from praise. 





Lord Coleridge gives in poetry the Kubla Khan of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, of which we quote the opening lines :— 
Kvusia Kuan; or, A Vision IN A DREAM. 


In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 

A stately pleasure-dome decree 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 

Through caverns measureless to man 

Down to a sunless sea. 

Also— 
CurisTabeL, the conclusion to Part I. 

It was a lovely sight to see 
The Lady Christabel, when she 
Was praying at the old oak-tree. 
Amid the jagged shadows 
Of mossy, leafless boughs, 
Kneeling in the moonlight 
To make her gentle vows ; 
Her slender palms together prest, 
Heaving sometimes on her breast ; 
Her face resigned to bliss or bale— 
Her face, oh, call it fair, not pale, 
And both blue eyes, more bright than clear, 
Each about to have a tear. 


With open eyes (ah, woe is me!), 
Asleep, and dreaming fearfully, 
Fearfully dreaming, yet I wis, 
Dreaming that alone, which is— 

O, sorrow and shame! can this be she, 
The lady who knelt at the old oak-tree ? 
And lo, the worker of these harms, 
That holds the maiden in her arms, 
Seems to slumber still and mild 

As a mother with her child. 
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A star hath set, a star hath risen, 
O, Geraldine! since arms of thine 

Have been the lovely lady’s prison. 

O, Geraldine ! one hour was thine— 
Thou’st had thy will! by tarn and rill, 
The night birds all that hour were still ; 
But now they are jubilant anew, 

From cliff and tower tu-whoo! tu-whoo! 
Tu-whoo! tu-whoo! from wood and fell. 


And see! the Lady Christabel 

Gathers herself from out her trance ; 
Her limbs relax, her countenance 

Grows sad and soft; the smooth thin lids 
Close o’er her eyes; and tears she sheds— 
Large tears, that leave the lashes bright! 
And oft the while she seems to smile, 

As infants at a sudden light. 

Yea, she doth smile, and she doth weep 
Like a youthful hermitess, 

Beauteous in a wilderness, 

Who, praying always, prays in sleep; 
And if she move unquietly, 

Perchance ’tis but the blood so free 
Comes back and tingles in her feet. 

No doubt she hath a vision sweet. 

What if her guardian spirit ’twere ; 
What if she knew her mother near? 

But this she knows, in joy and woes, 
That saints will aid if men will call: 

For the blue sky bends over all! 




















































Also the whole of Keats’s Ode to a Nightingale, from which we 
quote two stanzas :— : 


* * os % * 


Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou among the leaves hast never known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each other groan, 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last grey hairs, 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 

And leaden-eyed despairs ; 
Where beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 


Thou wast not born for death, immortal bird ; 
No hungry generations tread thee down; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient day by emperor and clown; 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn. 
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Miss Francis Power Cobbe writes— 
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“‘T send you as desired my favourite passages of prose and poetry. 
Whether they are the finest in literature I am by no means prepared to 


say ; but I like them best.” 
Poetry— 
TENNYSON. 
LIV. 
Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 


To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood ; 


That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroy’d, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile com- 

plete ; 


That not a worm is cloyen in vain ; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivel’d in a fruitless fire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 


Behold, we know not anything ; 
I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 


So runs my dream; but what am I ? 
An infant crying in the night : 
An infant crying for the light: 
And with no language but a cry. 


LY. 


The wish, that of the living whole, 
No life may fail beyond the grave, 
Derives it not from what we have 

The likest God within the soul ? 


Are God and Nature then at strife 
That Nature lends such evil dreams? 
So careful of the type she seems, 

So careless of the single life ; 


That I, considering everywhere 
Her secret meaning in her deeds, 
And finding that of fifty seeds 

She often brings but one to bear, 


I falter where I firmly trod, 
And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope thro’ darkness up to God, 


Prose— 


In MeEmorIAM. 


Poems liv., lv., lvi. 
I stretch lame hands of faith, and 
grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope. 


LVI. 


‘* So careful of the type?” but no. 
From scarped cliff and quarried 
stone 
She cries, ‘‘ A thousand types are 
gone : 
I care for nothing, all shall go. 


Thou makest thine appeal to me: 
I bring to life, I bring to death: 
The Spirit does but mean the breath. 
I know no more.” And he, shall he, 


Man, her last work, who seem’d so 
fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 
Who rolled the psalm to wintry 
skies, 
Who built him fanes of fruitless 
prayer, 


Who trusted God was love indeed 
And love Creation’s final law— 
Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 

With ravin, shriek’d against his 

creed— 


Who loved, who suffer’d countless ills, 
Who battled for the True, the Just, 
Be blown about the desert dust, 

And sealed within the iron hills ? 


No more ? a monster then, a dream, 
A discord, dragons of the prime, 
That tear each other in their slime 

Were mellow music match’d with him. 


O life as futile, then, as frail ! 
O for thy voice to soothe and bless! 
What hope of answer or redress ? 
Behind the veil, behind the veil. 


Hooker’s Eccles. Polity,—Book i.—Dangerous it were for the feeble 


brain of man to wade far into the doings of the Most High, whom 
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although to know be life, and joy to make mention of His name, yet our 
soundest knowledge is to know that we know Him not as indeed He is, 
neither can know Him, and our safest eloquence concerning Him is 
our silence, whereby we confess without confession that His glory is 
inexplicable, his greatness beyond our capacity and reach. 





Mr. Oswald Crawfurd writes :— 


‘“‘T am glad you have enlarged your invitation to us and asked for such 
passages from great authors as have ‘lodged themselves in our memories 
and afforded us the most continual delight.’ The question is still a hard 
enough one to deal with, and for my part I feel like that adventurer in the 
Arabian Nights who, finding himself in the Valley of Diamonds, had to 
fill his belt with the lightest load of the finest stones at the shortest 
notice. Like him I am picking up gems of thought and phrase from the 
realm of literature and reluctantly laying them down for what I fancy 
finer ones. 

‘Not only will your budget of selected passages give us, your readers, 
a sure literary treat—here, indeed, is a lottery where there are prizes and 
no blanks at all—but we may please ourselves with the thought that many 
worthy ladies and gentlemen, nay, some even who are critics (though 
this is a bold word in me) may wake up after reading your pages to per- 
ceive how very great a thing, how high and noble an art, is this one of 
marshalling words and phrases in prose and verse. 

‘As we are English-speaking people writing for English-speaking 
readers it would seem well in these selections not to travel outside the 
wide domain of English literature. As to whether to select from living 
men or them of old—though, with Mr. Grant Allen, I find living authors 
particularly soul-satisfying—it nevertheless appears to me that they, one 
and all, suffer from one drawback, one fault—a defect indeed which I am 
far from wishing to have amended in all cases: they are alive. Our 
judgment of their merits may be sound, but surely it has to be confirmed 
in the appeal court of time. As the literary highway across the centuries 
is marked by many bleached skeletons of famous reputations, may it not 
be that a prophetic eye could even now discern the dry bones and empty 
skull behind some modern singing robes? May it not be that some 
shrines where we now worship may become ruins as the years run on? 
Absit omen! but it seems wiser to choose from works which have been 
approved by the repeated verdicts of gone-by generations and have the 
seal of the centuries upon their fame. 

‘“‘In prose I choose Fuller first. For good English sense, almost undi- 
luted by the pedantry of his day, for a taking quaintness which is wit, 
for humour, for sympathy with human nature, for noble thought, and for 
all this set to the accompaniment of a compact and harmonious and most 
artful style, he stands, to me, pre-eminent. The passage I quote has been 
praised by Coleridge and by Charles Lamb for its mastery in the art of 
swift narration and for the address whereby the attention and sympathy 
and judgment of the reader are held in suspense to the last.” 


Prose :— 


FuLuer. WorrtTHiks oF ENGLAND. 


Henry de Essex. He is too well known in our English chronicles, being 
Baron of Raleigh, in Essex, and Hereditary Standard-bearer of England. 
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It happened in the reign of this king (Henry IT.) there was a fierce battle 
fought in Flintshire, at Coleshall, between the English and Welsh, wherein 
this Henry de Essex, animum et signum simul abjecit, betwixt traitor 
and coward, cast away both his courage and banner together, occasioning 
a great overthrow of English. But he that had the baseness to do, had 
the boldness to deny the doing of so foul a fact; until he was challenged 
in combat by Robert de Momford, a knight, eyewitness thereof, and by 
him overcome in aduel. "Whereupon his large inheritance was confiscated 
to the king, and he himself, partly thrust, partly going into a convent, 
hid his head in a cowl, under which, betwixt shame and sanctity, he 
blushed out the remainder of his life. 


Mr. Crawfurd eontinues, ‘“‘It is not in the fashion of to-day to praise 
Dr. Johnson’s prose overmuch, even the good English of his Lives of the 
Poets ; and perhaps his spoken prose, where his wit and his sagacity 
banished his long-wordedness, is the best thing that he has left behind. 
As good as any spoken rhetoric of his is his famous letter to Lord Chester- 
field when his lordship, after long neglect of the struggling scholar, 
wrote two tardy, officious articles upon the completion of the Doctor’s 
dictionary. A better contrast to Fuller could hardly be than the culmi- 
nating portion of this bitterly scornful letter.” 


Dr. SAMUEL JoHNSON TO THE Ricut HoNovRABLE THE Ear oF 
CHESTERFIELD. 


Seven years, my lord, have now passed since I waited in your outward 
room, or was repulsed from your door, during which time I have been 
pushing on my work through difficulties of which it is useless to complain, 
and have brought it at last to the verge of publication, without one act of 
assistance, one word of encouragement, or one smile of favour. Such 
treatment I did not expect, for I never had a patron before. 

The shepherd in Virgil grew acquainted with Love and found him a 
native of the rocks. 

Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks with unconcern on a man 
struggling for life in the water, and when he has reached ground en- 
cumbers him with help? The notice which you have been pleased to 
take of my labours, had it been early, had been kind; but it has been 
delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it; till I am solitary, and 
cannot impart it; till lam known, and do not want it. I hope it is no 
very cynical asperity not to confess obligations where no benefit has been 
received, or to be unwilling that the public should consider me as owing 
that to a patron which Providence has enabled me to do for myself. 


‘‘ We authors,” Mr. Crawfurd resumes, ‘‘ who make these selections, 
and make our remarks upon them, must not be taken too strictly to task 
as critics. We are recording our own idiosyncracies, and our judgments 
are but obiter dicta, that bind no one—hardly ourselves. There is further 
reason for our being held blameless. If we were to select the most 
impressive passages in verse from the most impressive English writer 
could we fail, almost every one of us, to hit upon one or two out of some 
half-dozen passages of Shakespeare? As considerable monotony would 
ensue from such unanimity we may be allowed to set down what we 
consider very impressive passages without prejudice, as the lawyers say, 
to our judgment in being held to consider them absolutely the most 
impressive passages of all we know. With this proviso and to avoid 
repetition of what no doubt others will quote, I pass by Shakespeare 
altogether and select Shirley’s magnificent lyric.” 
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Poetry— 
SHIRLEY. 


The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate ; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings: 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill : 
But their strong nerves at last must yield; 
They tame but one another still : 
Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 











The garlands wither on your brow; 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon Death’s purple altar now 
See where the victor-victim bleeds : 
Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb ; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in their dust. 





“Of all the greater sonnets of Milton none has ever so impressed me 
as this one. It begins on so trivial a note, grows to so noble a tenow, 
-and ends with so full a crash of harmony :”— 


Mitton. When the Assault was intended on the City. 


Captain, or colonel, or knight in arms, 

Whose chance on these defenceless doors may seize, 
Spare them and him within protect from harms. 
He can requite thee ; for he knows the charms 
That call fame on such gentle acts as these, 

And he can spread thy name o’er lands and seas, 
Whatever clime the sun’s bright circle warms. 
Lift not thy spear against the Muses’ bower : 
The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 

The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground : and the repeated air 

Of sad Electra’s poet had the power 

To save the Athenian walls from ruin bare. 





Mr. Wilkie Collins writes— 


‘‘ Fortunately for myself, I have what is called ‘a Catholic taste’ in 
literature. When I think of the immense variety of high achievement 
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which literature presents, I am unable to understand the state of mind 
which can prefer any one passage, or any one writer. If I had the 
strength and the time I should be capable, I am afraid, of overwhelming 
you with fifty favourite passages, taken from the great poets of the 
world, which equally excite my admiration, and equally delight me. 
Let me only quote as examples of what I mean: (1) the 4th Scene in 
the 3rd Act of Zear. (2) Byron’s ‘Address to the Sea,’ in the 4th Canto of 
Childe Harold. (3) Walter Scott, Canto IT., stanzas 28 to 32, in Zhe Lord 
of the Isles. (4) Gray’s Elegy, excepting ‘The Epitaph,’ which, I venture 
to think, is not quite worthy of that great poem. (5) Dryden’s Ode on 
St. Cecilia’s Day. (6) Pope’s Elegy to the Memory of an unfortunate Lady. 

“Here are six passages, from English poetry alone, representing 
modes of thought and forms of expression so entirely differing one from 
the other that it seems to me to be absolutely impossible justly to com- 
pare them. In each example I see equally, and admire equally, the 
mind of a master. And if you asked me to sacrifice one of my six passages 
I should be incapable of arriving at a decision, and should be driven to 
ask for an appeal to the laws of chance!” 





Lord Derby writes :— 


“Tt seems to me almost impossible to select from the literature 
of all ages and countries any one passage, either in poetry or prose, as 
being absolutely the best, and my answer to the question contained in 
your circular must therefore be necessarily imperfect. I would further 
observe that the finest passages generally lose most by being detached 
from their surroundings, and that a few lines can no more be taken as a 
sample of a poem, or of an essay, then a brick as a sample of the house 
from which it is removed. All, therefore, that I can do is to mention 
those writings which, from whatever cause, have most deeply impressed 
themselves on my mind as types and models of literary excellence. 

“In Greek prose, I should select the Phado of Plato, or so much of 
it as relates to the last hours of Socrates. 

“In Greek poetry, though the abundance of material makes selection 
extremely difficult, I should name the great chorus in the Agamemnon 
of ZEschylus. 

‘ ‘In Latin prose, the concluding page or pages of the Agricola of 
acitus. 

“In Latin poetry, the last twenty or twenty-five lines of the Tenth 
Satire of Juvenal. 

“In English prose, the essays of Bacon have always appeared to me, 
both as regards style and substance, to surpass all other compositions in 
our language ; but their merit is so equal that I scarcely know which to 
~ out. The compiler of an anthology could hardly go wrong among 
them. 

“In English poetry, Gray’s Elegy, and the Address to the Ocean in 
Childe Harold would be my choice, though I should be glad also to find 
room for Wordsworth’s famous ode. 

‘The task which you have set your correspondents would be easier if 
the number of preferred passages were less restricted.” 


The first two selections of Lord Derby in English poetry, Gray’s 
Elegy and the Address to the Ocean in Childe Harold, having already 
been given by several contributors, we quote a few of the finest 
lines from Wordsworth’s ode, Intimations of Immortality— 
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The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction: not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest ; 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of childhood, whether busy or at rest, 
With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast :— 
Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise ; 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised, 
High instincts before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised : 
But for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing ; 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence: truths that wake 
To perish never: .... 





Professor Dowden writes :— 


‘“‘I find it possible to give something like answers to the questions 
proposed, only by limiting my range of choice to three or four writers of 
English verse and three or four writers of English prose. King Lear 
I take to be the greatest uf Shakespeare’s plays, but whether it contains 
his ‘finest passage of poetry’ I cannot say. When we speak of a great 
dramatic passage we speak of one which, though perhaps not in itself 
pre-eminent for beauty, carries with it the dramatic force of character 
and situation. Thus in Julius Caesar the words uttered by Brutus, ‘No 
man bears sorrow better. Portia is dead,’ have in them all the ardour 
and self-restraint and some of the self-esteem of the character of Brutus. 
No single line in any English play perhaps is more thrilling in its dra- 
matic power than that put by Webster into the mouth of Ferdinand, 
when Bosola displays the body of the Duchess of Malfi: ‘Cover her face; 
mine eyes dazzle: she died young.’ The following lines, when taken in 
their dramatic surrounding, may rank, I suppose, among the greatest 
written by Shakespeare :—JZear, Act iv., scene 7, from ‘ Where have I 
been ?’ &c., to ‘I think this lady to be my child Cordelia.’ 

‘“‘No other passage of Milton’s poetry haunts my memory so often as 
that which brings the Samson Agonistes to a close :— Chorus, from ‘ All is 
best, though we oft doubt,’ to the end. 

‘Of Shelley’s lyrics I think the greatest is his ‘Ode to the West 
Wind ;’ no stanza will bear to be severed from the rest. "Wordsworth 
never wrote lines of more magical beauty than those inspired by the voice 
of the solitary reaper : 


A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In spring-time from the cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 
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Will no one tell me what she sings ? 
Perhaps the plaintive murmurs flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things 
And battles long ago: 


Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of to-day ? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain 
That has been, and may be again ? 


“Keats has written nothing greater than the last stanza of his ‘Ode 
on Melancholy ’:— 


She dwells with Beauty—Beauty that must die; 
And Joy whose hand is ever at his lips 
Bidding adieu; and aching Pleasure nigh, 
Turning to poison while the bee-mouth sips : 
Ay, in the very temple of Delight 
Veil’d Melancholy has her sovran shrine, 
Though seen of none save him whose strenuous tongue 
Can burst Joy’s grape against his palate fine ; 
His soul shall taste the sadness of her might 
And be among her cloudy trophies hung. 


“Tennyson is seen at his best in ‘ Ulysses,’ from ‘Come, my friends, 
tis not too late,’ &c., to end of poem. 

“Perhaps no English writer has written prose so exquisitely effective 
as that which Paul Louis Courier has written in certain pages of his best 
pamphlets. The greatest English prose is not the prose of intelligence or 
esprit, but the prose of enthusiasm and of passion, melancholy or joyous. 
The well-known passage on the death of his son in Burke’s ‘ Letter to a 
Noble Lord,’ is of its kind most admirable, from ‘ Had it pleased God,’ 
&e., to ‘ Duke of Bedford would have it from an unworthy parent.’ 

“Tn another kind nothing can be more beautiful than Bunyan’s de- 
scription of the approach of Christian and Hopeful to the celestial city. 
From ‘And now were these two men, as ’twere, in heaven before they 
came at it; being swallowed up with the sight of angels, and with hear- 
ing of their melodious notes. Here also they had the city itself in view, 
and they thought,’ &c., to ‘And thus they came up to the gate.’ 

‘‘ A famous passage in De Quincey’s Autobiographic Sketches, where he 
describes himself standing a child by his dead sister’s bed, while the 
solemn summer wind blows, is a magnificent example of the rhetorical 
pathetic. Of Newman’s Parochial and Plain Sermons, I know of none 
more wonderful than that named ‘The Invisible World.’ The following 
passage from that sermon may close my series of quotations.” 


Newman’s Parocutan anpD Puan Sermons, Vol. [V., Sermon XIII. 


Such is the hidden kingdom of God; and, as it is now hidden, so in 
due season it shall be revealed. Men think that they are lords of the 
world, and may do as they will. They think this earth their property, 
and its movements in their power, whereas it has other lords besides them, 
and is the scene of a higher conflict than they are capable of conceiving. 
It contains Christ’s little ones, whom they despise, and His angels, whom 
they disbelieve; and these at length shall take possession of it, and be 
manifested. At present ‘all things” to appearance ‘‘ continue as they 
were from the beginning of the Creation,” and scoffers ask, ‘‘ Where is 
the promise of His coming?” but at the appointed time there will be a 
“ manifestation of the sons of God,’’ and the hidden saints “‘ shall shine 
out as the sun in the kingdom of their Father.’’ When the angels appeared 
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to the shepherds it was a sudden appearance. 
the angel a multitude of the heavenly host.” How wonderful a sight! 
The night had before that seemed just like any other night, as the 
evening on which Jacob saw the vision seemed like any other evening. 
They were keeping watch over their sheep ; they were watching the night 
as it passed. The stars moved on,—it was midnight. They had no idea 
of such a thing when the angel appeared. Such are the power and virtue 
hidden in things which are seen, and at God’s will they will be manifested. 
They were manifested for a moment to Jacob, fora moment to Elisha’s 
servant, for a moment to the shepherds. They will be manifested for 
ever when Christ comes at the Last Day “in the glory of His Father with 
the holy angels.” Then this world will fade away and the other world 
will shine forth. 
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“‘ Suddenly there was with 





Mr. Edmund Gosse in poetry selects :— 


Minton. ParapisE Recarnep. Book IV. 


Look once more, ere we leave this specular mount, 
Westward, much nearer by south-west, behold 
Where on the Xgean shore a city stands. 

Built nobly, pure the air, and light the soil, 
Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 

And eloquence, native to famous wits, 

Or hospitable, in her sweet recess, 

City or suburban, studious walks and shades ; 

See there the olive grove of Academe, 

Plato’s retirement, where the Attick bird 

Trills her thick-warbled notes the summer long ; 
There flow’ry hill Hymettus with the sound 

Of bees’ industrious murmur oft invites 

To studious musing ; there Ilissus rolls 

His whispering stream; within the walls then view 
The schools of ancient sages ; his who bred 

Great Alexander to subdue the world, 

Lyceum there, and painted Stoa next : 

There thou shalt hear and learn the secret power 
Of harmony, in tones and numbers hit 
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By voice or hand, and various-measur’d verse, 
/folian charms and Dorian lyric odes, 

And his who gave them breath, but higher sung, 
Blind Melesigenes, thence Homer call’d, 
Whose poem Pheebus challeng’d for his own. 
Thence what the lofty grave tragedians taught 
In chorus or Iambick, teachers best 

Of moral prudence, with delight receiv’d, 

In brief sententious precepts, while they treat 
Of fate, and chance, and change in human life! 
High actions and high passions best describing. 


And in prose the following is Mr. Gosse’s choice :-— 


Tuomas Dre Quincey. Tue Encuisy Mam Coacu. Sect. ITI. Dream 


Fugue. Sect. IV. 


Thus, as we ran like torrents, thus, as we swept with bridal rapture 
over the Campo Santo of the cathedral graves—suddenly we became 
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aware of a vast necropolis rising upon the far-off horizon—a city of 
sepulchres, built within the saintly cathedral for the warrior dead that 
rested from their feuds on earth. Of purple granite was the necropolis ; 
yet, in the first minute, it lay like a purple stain upon the horizon, so 
mighty was the distance. In the second minute it trembled through 
many changes, growing into terraces and towers of wondrous altitude, so 

ighty was the pace. In the third minute already, with our dreadful 
sip, we were entering its suburbs. Vast sarcophagi rose on every side, 
having towers and turrets that, upon the limits of the central aisle, stood 
forward with haughty intrusion, that ran back with mighty shadows into 
answering recesses. Every sarcophagus showed many bas-reliefs—bas- 
reliefs of battles and of battle-fields; battles from forgotten ages, battles 
from yesterday—battle-fields that long since nature had healed and 
reconciled to herself with the sweet oblivion of flowers; battle-fields that 
were yet angry and crimson with carnage. Where the terraces ran there 
did we run, where the towers curved there did we curve. With the flight 
of swallows our horses swept round every angle. Like rivers in flood, 
wheeling round headlands; like hurricanes, that ride into the secrets of 
forests. Faster than ever light unwove the mazes of darkness our flying 
equipage carried earthly passions, kindled warrior instincts, amongst 
the dust that lay around us—dust oftentimes of our noble fathers that had 
slept in God from Creci to Trafalgar. 


In selecting the passage from Paradise Regained, which is here quoted, 
“Mr. Edmund Gosse desires to explain that he has chosen it, not as 
being the most pathetic, or impassioned, or even imaginative with which 
he is acquainted, but as combining, with something of each of those 
qualities, a greater variety and fulness of technical excellence in the art 
of verse than perhaps any other passage in English poetry ; workmanship 
being, as Mr. Gosse conceives, the safest criterion in a comparative 
criticism, such as that suggested by the editor of the Fortnightly 
Review. 

“In like manner, the passage from De Quincey, which is of the same 
order of writing, is selected as perhaps the most successful example of 
deliberately balanced and consciously elaborated style to be found in 
English prose.” 


Vernon Lee sends us the following list of passages : 


In poetry— 


Baudelaire, Zes Fleurs Du Mal, \xxviii., from ‘‘J’ai plus de souvenirs 
qué si j’avais mille ans” to the end. 

Heine, Das ist ein Fliten und Geigen. 

R. Browning, Zhe Ring and the Book, second speech of Guido Frances- 
chini. 

In prose— 


Dante, Vita Nuova, the last page of prose. 

Tolstoi, La Guerre et la Patz, death of the little princess (the wife of 
Prince André). 

Victor Hugo, Les Misérables, Death of Granterre. 

Walter Pater, Marius the Epicurean, Death of Flavian. 

Walter Savage Landor, Jmaginary Conversations, Henry VIII. and 
Anne Boleyn. 
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The passage from Baudelaire’s Spleen selected by Vernon 
is the following :— 





J’ai plus de souvenirs que si j’avais mille ans. 


Un gros meuble a tiroirs encombré de bilans, 

De vers, de billets doux, de proces, de romances, 
Avec de lourds cheveux roulés dans des quittances, 
Cache moins de secrets que mon triste cerveau. 
C’est une pyramide, un immense caveau, 

Qui contient plus de morts que la fosse commune. 





Je suis un cimeti¢re abhorré de la lune, 

Ou, comme des remords, se trainent de longs vers 

Qui s’acharnent toujours sur mes morts les plus chers. 
Je suis un vieux boudoir plein de roses fanées, 

Ox git tout un fouillis de modes surannées 

Ou les pastels plaintifs et les pAles Boucher, 

Seuls, respirent l’odeur d’un flacon débouché. 


Rien n’égale en longueur les boiteuses journées, 
Quand sous les lourds flocons des neigeuses années 
L’Ennui, fruit de la morne incuriosité, 

Prend les proportions de l’immortalité. 





Désormais tu n’es plus, O mati¢re vivante ! 
Qu’un granit entouré d’une vague épouvante, 
Assoupi dans le fond d’un Saharah brumeux ! 
Un vieux sphinx ignoré du monde insoucieux, 
Oublié sur la carte, et dont l’humeur farouche 
Ne chante qu’aux rayons du soleil qui se couche! 


Sir John Lubbock writes :— 


‘Your letter has been much in my thoughts. One passage after 
another has suggested itself to me; but there are so many one would 
wish to include, and which it seems ungrateful to omit, that I have felt 
in the utmost perplexity. 

‘‘For reasons already alluded to by other correspondents, you would 
probably omit the Bible, and I scarcely think we can properly estimate 
living writers. 

“In poetry I do not know anything grander than the passage on 
‘Mercy’ from the Merchant of Venice, which Lord Granville has already 
quoted; while on a less exalted level I would suggest Gray’s Elegy. 

“In prose, again, there are so many considerations, that I cannot 
select any single passage. As an illustration of vivid description, I 
would take Dean Stanley’s description of Thebes and Carnac (Jn Sinai 
and Palestine, p. xxxviii. and onwards); while on the higher range of 
human feelings, the closing passages of the Phado (pp. 496—499, in 
Jowett’s vol. i.) appear to me to reach the height of pathos and sub- 
limity.”’ 


Mr. W. H. Mallock writes :— 


“‘ As I understand the question you have addressed to me, I am com- 
pelled to discriminate between sublimity and greatness. Were I in search 
of sublimity I should go to Pope or Tennyson, to such passages as ‘Come 
down, O maid,’ from Tennyson’s Princess, and to Pope’s satire on 
Addison ; but for passages combining both sublimity and perfection the 
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last four stanzas of the fifth ode of Book III. of Horace’s Odes, or if 
you prefer English, Macbeth, Act v. Scene v., from ‘‘ Out, out,” to “sig- 
nifying nothing,” seem to me in poetry never to have been surpassed, 
and in prose I prefer the famous passage in which Macaulay speaks of 
the Romish Church in his essay on Ranke’s IHistory of the Popes.” 


Macsetu. Act v. Scene v. 


tile Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow ; a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 


Macavtay’s Essay on RANKE’s History or tHE Pores. 


There is not, and there never was on this earth, a work of human 
policy so well deserving of examination as the Roman Catholic Church. 
The history of that Church joins together the two great ages of human 
civilisation. No other institution is left standing which carries the mind 
back to the times when the smoke of sacrifice rose from the Pantheon, 
and when cameleopards and tigers bounded in the Flavian amphitheatre. 
The proudest royal houses are but of yesterday when compared with the 
line of the Supreme Pontiffs. That line we trace back in an unbroken 
series, from the Pope who crowned Napoleon in the nineteenth century to 
the Pope who crowned Pepin in the eighth; and far beyond the time of 
Pepin the august dynasty extends, till it is lost in the twilight of fable. 
The republic of Venice came next in antiquity. But the republic of Venice 
was modern when compared with the Papacy; and the republic of Venice 
is gone, and the Papacy remains. The Papacy remains, not in decay, not 
a mere antique, but full of life and youthful vigour. The Catholic Church 
is still sending forth to the farthest ends of the world missionaries as 
zealous as those who landed in Kent with Augustin, and still confronting 
hostile kings with the same spirit with which she confronted Attila. The 
number of her children is greater than in any former age, her acquisi- 
tions in the New World have more than compensated for what she has 
lost in the Old. Her spiritual ascendency extends over the vast countries 
which lie between the plains of the Missouri and Cape Horn, countries 
which a century hence may not improbably contain a population as large 
as that which now inhabits Europe. The members of her communion are 
certainly not fewer than a hundred and fifty millions; and it will be 
difficult to show that all other Christian sects united amount to a hundred 
and twenty millions. Nor do we see any sign which indicates that the 
term of her long dominion is approaching. She saw the commencement 
of all the governments and of all the ecclesiastical establishments that 
now exist in the world; and we feel no assurance that she is not destined 
to see the end of them all. She was great and respected before the Saxon 
had set foot on Britain, before the Frank had passed the Rhine, when 
Grecian eloquence still flourished in Antioch, when idols were still wor- 
shipped in the temple of Mecca. And she may still exist in undiminished 
vigour when some traveller from New Zealand shall, in the midst of a 
vast solitude, take his stand on a broken arch of London Bridge to sketch 
the ruins of St. Paul’s. 





“Ouida ” selects in poetry, the Skylark of Shelley, which is too 
well known to need quotation, And as a specimen of prose, this 
passage from Milton :— 
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As good almost kill a man as kill a good book ; who kills a man kills a 
reasonable Creature, God’s image, but who kills a good book kills Reason 
itself, kills the image of God as it were in the eye. Many a man lives a 
burden to the earth; but a good book is the generous life’s blood of a 
master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose toa life beyond 
life. *Tis true no age can restore a life, whereof perhaps there is no 
great loss; but revolutions of ages do not often recover the loss of a 
rejected truth for the want of which whole nations fare the worse. We 
should be wary therefore what persecution we raise against the living 
labours of public men ; how spill that treasured life of men preserved and 
stored up in books, since we see that a homicide may be thus committed, 
sometimes a kind of martyrdom, and, if we extend to the whole impression, 
a kind of massacre, whereof the execution ends not in the slaying of an 
elemental life, but strikes at that etherial and soft essence, the breath of 
reason itself, slays an immortality rather than a life. 


Mr. Ernest Rhys writes :— 


‘For more than a month past I have been in such confusion of over- 
work, that it has been impossible until now to reply to your request in the 
matter of selecting fine passages of prose and verse. However, I do not 
regret the delay altogether, for it has enabled me to discover by this 
month’s Fortnightly that you are allowing your contributors of select 
passages a certain wider margin to express their critical notions in than 
at first appeared from your circular. In particular, I am very glad to be 
saved from having to decide upon any passages with a statement of cri- 
tical belief in their absolute supremacy, for I do not feel that I have yet got 
hold of any ultimate canon of literary excellence for either prose or verse. 
So I offer the following passages for what they are worth, as having 
given me, peculiarly among all prose and verse, great delight and great 
literary stimulus. I should, it is perhaps well to add, have included pas- 
sages from Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, Browning and Walt Whitman, if it 
were not that one’s estimate of living writers, as Matthew Arnold has 
pointed out, is apt to be too personal to have much value on purely 
literary grounds : ”— 


In verse— 


Marlowe, Plays, Doctor, Faustus, Act v. Scene 4, from, Fuust. “Oh, 
Faustus! Now hast thou but one bare hour to live” to “To practice 
more than heavenly power permits’’ (the end of the play). 

Wordsworth, Poems, the whole of the poem (seven verses) beginning 
‘Three years she grew in sun and shower.” ; 

Burns, Songs, from ‘‘O my love’s like a red, red rose” to “ Though it 
were ten thousand miles” (four verses). 

Anon. (Sir Walter Scott’s Border Minstrelsy), Clerk Saunders, from 
‘‘Clerk Saunders and May Margaret” to ‘‘ And dull and drowsie were 
his een” (first fourteen verses). 


In prose— 
The following passage from Sir Philip Sydney’s Apology for 
Poetrie :— 


Now, therein, of all sciences (I speak still of human) according to the 
human coneeit, is our Poet the Monarch. For he doth not only show the 
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way, but giveth so sweet a prospect into the way, as will entice any man 
to enter into it: Nay, he doth, as if your journey should lie through a 
fair vineyard, at the very first, give you a cluster of grapes, that, full of 
that taste, you may long to pass farther. He beginneth not with obscure 
definitions, which must blur the margent with interpretations, and load 
the memory with doubtfulness ; but he cometh to you with words set in 
delightful proportion, either accompanied with, or prepared for the well- 
enchanting skill of musick, and with a tale, forsooth, he cometh unto you 
with a tale, which holdeth children from play, and old men from the 
chimney corner. 


Milton, An Apology against a Pamphlet called a Modest Confutation, 1642, 
from ‘‘I had my time, as others have who have good learning” to 
“proved to me so many incitements to the love and steadfast obser- 
vation of virtue.” 


De Quincey, Opium ater (in the section ‘‘The Pains of Opium’”’), 
from ‘‘ I thought that it was a Sunday morning in May” to ‘‘ seventeen 
years before—when we were both children.” 


Miss Olive Schreiner, author of On an African Farm, writes :— 


‘“‘T found the question ‘ What is finest in literature?’ scarcely answer- 
able. 

‘The two passages I send have certain rare qualities which fit them 
fora place in any anthology which aims at being broadly human and 
representative.” 


R. Browninc. A GRAMMARIAN’s FUNERAL. 


From ‘‘ Others mistrust and say, ‘But time escapes:’”’ to ‘‘ Living 
and dying ;”” of which we can give only the following lines :— 


Did not he magnify the mind, show clear 
Just what it all meant ? 

He would not discount life, as fools do here, 
Paid by instalment. 

He ventured neck or nothing—heaven’s success 
Found or earth’s failure : 

‘¢ Wilt thou trust death or not ?” he answered ‘‘ Yes!” 
‘‘ Hence with life’s pale lure!” 

That low man seeks a little thing to do, 
Sees it and does it: 

This high man, with a great thing to pursue, 
Dies ere he knows it. 

That low man goes on adding one to one, 
His hundred’s soon hit : 

This high man, aiming at a million, 
Misses an unit. 

That, has the world here—should he need the next, 
Let the world mind him! 

This throws himself on God, and unperplexed 
Seeking shall find him. 

VOL, XLII, N.S. GG 
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Emerson. Essay oN FRIENDSHIP. 


Let me be alone to the end of the world rather than that my 
friend should overstep, by a word or a look, his real sympathy. I am 
equally baulked by antagonism and by compliance. Let him not cease 
an instant to be himself. The only joy I have in his being mine is that 
the not mine is mine. I hate, where I looked for a manly furtherance, or 
at least a manly resistance, to find a mush of concession. Better be a 
nettle in the side of your friend than his echo. The condition which high 
friendship demands is ability to do without it. That high office requires 
great and sublime parts. There must be very two before there can be 
very one. Let it be an alliance of two large, formidable natures mutually 
beheld, mutually feared, before yet they recognise the deep identity 
which beneath these disparities unites them. 

He is only fit for this society who is magnanimous; who is sure that 
greatness and goodness are always economy; who is not swift to inter- 
meddle with his fortunes. Let him not intermeddle with this. Leave to 
the diamond its ages to grow, nor expect to accelerate the births of the 
eternal. Friendship demands a religious treatment. We talk of choosing 
our friends, but friends are self-elected. Reverence is a great part of it. 
Treat your friend as a spectacle. Of course he has merits that are not 
yours, and that you cannot honour, if you must needs hold him close to 
your person. Stand aside; give these merits room; let them mount and 
expand..... 

Let us buy our entrance to this guild by a long probation. Why should 
we desecrate noble and beautiful souls by intruding on them? Why 
insist on rash personal relations with your friend? Why go to his house, 
and know his mother and brother and sisters? Why be visited by him 
at yourown? Are these things material to our covenant? Leave this 
touching and clawing. Let him be to me a spirit. A message, a thought, 
a sincerity, a glance from him, I want, but not news, nor pottage. I can 
get politics and chat and neighbourly conveniences from cheaper com- 
panions. Should not the society of my friend be to me poetic, pure, uni- 
versal, and great as nature itself? Ought I to feel that our tie is profane 
in comparison with yonder bar of cloud that sleeps on the horizon, or that 
clump of waving grass that divides the brook? Let us not vilify, but raise 
it to that standard. That great, defying eye, that scornful beauty of his 
mien and action, do not pique yourself on reducing, but rather fortify 
and enhance. Worship his superiorities; wish him not less by a thought, 
but hoard and tell them all. Guard him as thy counterpart. Let him be to 
thee for ever a sort of beautiful enemy, untamable, devoutly revered, and 
not a trivial conveniency to be soon outgrown and cast aside. The hues 
of the opal, the light of the diamond, are not to be seen if the eye is too 
near. To my friend I write a letter, and from him I receive a letter. That 
seems to you'a little. It suffices me. It is a spiritual gift worthy of him 
to give, and of me to receive. It profanes nobody. In these warm times 
the heart will trust itself, as it will not to the tongue, and pour out the 
prophecy of a godlier existence than all the annals of heroism have yet 
made good. 





Mr. Swinburne, learning that Shakespeare was not excluded, 


supplements his choice from Aischylus and Dante in our last 


number ; and gives besides a passage in prose. 
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“As to selecting a passage from Shakespeare, it would be easy to 
select a hundred among which it would be impossible to choose. The 
sage in Antony and Cleopatra about evening clouds (‘black Vesper’s 
eants’), and that in Zhe Tempest about the ‘cloud-capped towers,’ are 
two instances of kindred inspiration between which no reasonable pre- 
ference could decide. There are two passages in one scene of Pericles 
which are in the very front rank of my favourites—‘ Thou God of this great 
vast, rebuke these surges,’ and ‘A terrible childbed hast thou had, my 
dear,’ and so forth to the end of either speech (iii. 1). There are half-a- 
dozen in the fourth act of Zimon, e.g. ‘That nature, being sick of man’s 
unkindness,’ and as many in the unfinished fragment of the Zwo Noble 
Kinsmen, e.g. the Prayer of Arcite to Mars (v. 1), ‘Thou mighty one, that 
with thy power hast turned green Neptune into purple,’ to the close of 
the speech ending, ‘To my design march boldly. Letus go.’ From Lear, 
Othello, and Macbeth, I should have to choose whole parts instead of single 
speeches ; my favourite passage in J/ami/et is the great speech cut out by 
the player-editors (iv. 4), ‘ How all occasions do inform against me,’ and 
in that speech, I need hardly say, the divine verses on ‘ god-like reason.’ 
“T have no time to go further, and indeed should not know where to 
stop, except to set down the numbers of the following twenty sonnets for 
addition to my list: 18, 19, 29, 30, 33, 55, 60, 65, 71, 73, 74, 90, 98, 99, 
102, 104. 106, 107, 116, 146.” 


The ‘two instances of kindred inspiration between which no 
reasonable preference could decide’ are the following :— 


AnTonNy AND CLEopATRA. Act. iv. Scene 12. 


Ant. Sometime we see a cloud that’s dragonish : 
A vapour sometime like a bear or lion, 
A tower’d citadel, a pendent rock, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
“With trees upon’t, that nod unto the world, 
And mock our eyes with air: thou hast seen these signs 
They are black Vesper’s pageants. 
Eros. Ay, my lord. 
Ant. That which is now a horse, even with a thought 
The rack dislimns and makes it indistinct 
As water is in water. 
Eros. It does, my lord. 
Ant. My good knave, Eros, now thy captain is 
Even such a body: here am I, Antony, 
Yet cannot hold this visible shape, my knave. 
I made these wars for Egypt ; and the queen,— 
Whose heart I thought I had, for she had mine ; 
Which, whilst it was mine, had annex’d unto’t 
A million more, now lost.—She, Eros, has 
Pack’d cards with Cesar, and false-play’d my glory 
Unto an enemy’s triumph. 
Nay, weep not, gentle Eros; there is left us 
Ourselves to end ourselves. 


Tue Tempest. Act iv. Scene 1. 


ea These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air : 
GG2 
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And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not arack behind. Weare such stuff 
As dreams are made of; and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. ... . 









“The divine verses on ‘ godlike reason’ ” run as follows :— 






Hamuet. Activ. Scene 4, 






Ham. How all occasions do inform against me, 
And spur my dull revenge! What isa man, 
If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed? a beast, no more. 
Sure, he that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before, and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To fust in us unus’d. Now, whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on the event— 
A thought which, quarter’d, hath but one part wisdom, 
And, ever, three parts coward—lI do not know 
Why yet I live to say, ‘‘ This thing’s to do,” 
Sith I have cause, and will, and strength, and means, 
To do’t. Examples, gross as earth, exhort me; 
Witness this army, of such mass and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince ; 
Whose spirit with divine ambition puff’d 
Makes mouths at the invisible event ; 
Exposing what is mortal, and unsure 
To all that fortune, death, and danger, dare, 
Even for an egg-shell. Rightly to be great 
Is not to stir without great argument, 
But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 
When honour’s at the stake. 





































The passages from Pericles (Act iii. Scene 1) which are “in the 
very front rank of Mr. Swinburne’s favourites ”’ run as follows :— 


Pericles. Thou god of this great vast, rebuke these surges 
Which wash both heaven and hell; and thou, that hast 
Upon the winds command, bind them in brass, 

Having recalled them from the deep! (, still 

Thy deafening, dreadful thunders ; gently quench 

Thy nimble, sulphurous flashes !—O, how, Lychorida, 

How does my queen ?—Thou stormest venomously ; 

Wilt thou spit all thyself ?—The seaman’s whistle 

Is a whisper in the ear of death, 

Unheard.—Lychorida !—Lucina, O 

Divinest patroness, and midwife gentle 

To those that ery by night, convey thy deity 

Aboard our dancing boat; make swift the pangs 

Of my queen’s travail! 
* * 2 
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Pericles, A terrible childbed hast thou had, my dear ; 
No light, no fire: th’ unfriendly elements 
Forgot thee utterly; nor have I time 

To give thee hallow’d to thy grave, but straight 
Must cast thee, scarcely coffin’d, in the ooze ; 
Where, for a monument upon thy bones, 

And aye-remaining lamps, the belching whale 
And humming water must o’erwhelm thy corpse, 
Lying with simple shells.—O Lychorida, 

Bid Nestor bring me spices, ink and paper, 

My casket and my jewels; and bid Nicander 
Bring me the satin coffer: lay the babe 

Upon the pillow: hie thee, whiles I say 

A priestly farewell to her: suddenly, woman. 







































The following is the passage in the fourth act of Timon which 
Mr. Swinburne selects :— 


That Nature, being sick of man’s unkindness, 
Should yet be hungry! Common mother, thou 
Whose womb unmeasurable, and infinite breast, 
Teems, and feeds all; whose self-same mettle 
Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puff’d, 
Engenders the black toad and adder blue, 

The gilded newt and eyeless venom’d worm, 
With all th’ abhorréd births below crisp heaven 
Whereon Hyperion’s quickening fire doth shine ; 
Yield him, who all thy human sons doth hate, 
From forth thy plenteous bosom, one poor root! 
Ensear thy fertile and conceptious womb, 

Let it no more bring out ingrateful man! 

So great with tigers, dragons, wolves, and bears, 
Teem with new monsters, whom thy upward face 
Hath to the marbled mansion all above 

Never presented !—O, a root,—dear thanks !— 
Dry up thy marrows, vines, and plough-torn leas ; 
Whereof ingrateful man, with liquorish draughts, 
And morsels unctuous, greases his pure mind, 
That from it all consideration slips !—Trwon, Act iv. Scene 3. 





In making his selections Mr. John Addington Symonds chooses in 
English poetry the following sonnet : — 


SHAKESPEARE. SONNET CXXIX. 


The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 

Is lust in action; and till action, lust 

Is perjured, murderous, bloody, full of blame, 
Savage extreme, rude, cruel, not to trust, 
Enjoy’d no sooner but despised straight, 





VilaAda 
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Past reason hunted, and no sooner had 
Past reason hated, as a swallow’d bait 
On purpose laid to make the taker mad ; 

Mad in pursuit and in possession so: 

Had, having, and in quest to have, extreme; 

A bliss in proof,—and proved, a very woe ; 

Before, a joy proposed ; behind, a dream. 

All this the world well knows; yet none knows well 
To shun the heaven that leads men to this hell. 





In English prose— 


Sm Tnos. Browne. Hypriorarpura. Chap. 5. 


There is nothing strictly immortal, but immortality. Whatever hath 
no beginning, may be confident of no end ;—which is the peculiar of that 
necessary essence that cannot destroy itself ;—and the highest strain of 
omnipotency, to be so powerfully constituted as not to suffer even from 
the power of itself: all others have a dependent being and within the 
reach of destruction. But the sufficiency of Christian immortality frus- 
trates all earthly glory, and the quality of either state after death, makes 
a folly of posthumous memory. God who can only destroy our souls, 
and hath assured our resurrection, either of our bodies or names hath 
directly promised no duration. Wherein there is so much of chance, 
that the boldest expectants have found unhappy frustration: and to hold 
long subsistence, seems but a scape in oblivion. But man is a noble 
animal, splendid in ashes, and pompous in the grave, solemnizing 
nativities and deaths with equal lustre, nor omitting ceremonies of 
bravery in the infamy of his nature. 


In Italian poetry— 


Dante’s Inferno, canto ix., from line 61 to line 105. 


In Greek prose— 


Plato’s Phedrus, chaps. xx.—xxxviii. inclusive. 


In Latin prose— 
Augustini Confessionum, lib. x. chap. xxvii. from ‘“Sero te amavi,”’ to 

‘‘in pacem tuam.” 

In Latin verse— 


Persius, sat. iii., from line 35, ‘‘ Magne Pater,” to line 43, ‘“ uxor.” 


But as absolutely the greatest passages known to him, Mr. 
Symonds sends the following : 





Poetry— 
Iliad, book xviii., line 202 to line 235. 
Prose— 
The Book of Job, chap. xxviii. 12—28. 
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But where shall wisdom be found? and where ¢s the place of under- 
standing? Man knoweth not the price thereof; neither is it found in 
the land of the living. The depth saith, It 7s notin me: and the sea 
saith, /¢ 7s not with me. It cannot be gotten for gold, neither shall silver 
be weighed for the price thereof. It cannot be valued with the gold of 
Ophir, with the precious onyx, or the sapphire. The gold and the crystal 
cannot equal it: and the exchange of it shall not be for jewels of fine gold. 
No mention shall be made of coral, or of pearls: for the price of wis- 
dom #s above rubies. The topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it, neither 
shall it be valued with pure gold. Whenve then cometh wisdom? and 
where is the place of understanding? Seeing it is hid from the eyes of 
all living, and kept close from the fowls of the air. Destruction and 
death say, We have heard the fame thereof with our ears. God under- 
standeth the way thereof, and he knoweth the place thereof. For he 
looketh to the ends of the earth, and sceth under the whole heaven; to 
make the weight for the winds; and he weigheth the waters by measure. 
When he made a decree for the rain, and a way for the lightning of the 
thunder: then did he see it and declare it; he prepared it, yea, and 
searched it out. And unto man he said, Behold, the fear of the Lord, 
that is wisdom ; and to depart from evil ‘s understanding. 


Mr. R. Y. Tyrrell, Regius Professor of Greek at Trinity College, 
Dublin, writes :-— 


‘‘T have no books here at all, so it is difficult to do what you ask me. 
However, I have referred below to two very noble passages from Greek 
tragedy, which I never read or think of without a feeling of wonder. 
Many poetic triumphs as great in their own kind as those which I have 
chosen might be quoted from Greek literature ; for instance, the Pharma- 
ceutria of 'Theocritus, or the exquisite lyric in the Pax of Aristophanes, 
in praise of the delights of a wet day in a farmer’s life. A passage in 
Iliad, xxiv., is as fine as anything I know. I mean the place;where occurs 
the verse IlatpoxAov, tov eredves, avéorynoer dé py ovd’ Gs. For “ one poetic 
touch” I think this verse is unrivalled—the fierce delight in the reflec- 
tion that the dead Hector was the slayer of his slayer’s dearest friend. 
The sudden unbidden smile of exultation makes the pathos of the scene 
more than tragic. The passage from Sophocles is admirably translated 
by Professor Jebb, in Zranslations by Jebb, Jackson, and Curry. The 
extract from Hamlet, of course, can be called prose only as lacking the 
metrical garb; in every essential constituent of poetry it is as rich as 
any poem I know. But this I think would be, to a great extent, true 
of every very fine piece of prose, at all events in English, which has not, 
like Greek, one vocabulary for poetry and another for prose.” 

Poetry — 

Sophocles, Ajax, speech of Ajax beginning dzav@’ 5 paxpos KavapiOunros 
Xpovos. 

Aeschylus, Prometheus, final anapaests beginning kal piv épyw Kovx ére 
p0Ow xOov cerdrcvTaL. 

Prose— 


Shakespeare, //amlet, ‘‘I have of late, but wherefore I know not,” to 
‘*how like a God!”’ 
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Dr. Edmond Warre, the Master of Eton, has selected two pas- 
sages in prose and three in poetry— 





Poetry— 


SHAKESPEARE. MEASURE FoR MEasureE. Act. iil. Scene 4. 


Claudio. Ay, but to die, and go we know not where ; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
To battle in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice ; 
To be imprison’d in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world; or to be worse than worst 
Of those that lawless and incertain thoughts 
Imagine howling !—’tis too horrible. 
The weariest and most loathed worldly life, 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature is a paradise 
To what we fear of death. 


Milton, Paradise Lost, from ‘‘ Hail holy light” to ‘“‘ Of things invisible 
to mortal sight.” 


Tennyson. ‘‘ Of old sat freedom on the heights.” 
Prose— 
Narrer. Peninsutar War. Book xii., vol. iii., p. 546. 


Such a gallant line, issuing from the midst of the smoke and rapidly 
separating itself from the confused and broken multitude, startled the 
enemy’s masses, which were increasing and pressing onwards as to an 
assured victory; they wavered, hesitated, and then vomiting forth a 
storm of fire, hastily endeavoured to enlarge their front, while a fearful 
discharge of grape from all their artillery whistled through the British 
ranks. Myers was killed, Cole, and the three colonels, Ellis, Blakeney 
and Hawkshawe, fell wounded, and the fusileer battalions, struck by the 
iron tempest, reeled and staggered like sinking ships ; but suddenly and 
sternly recovering they closed on their terrible enemies, and then was 
seen with what a strength and majesty the British soldier fights. In 
vain did Soult with voice and gesture animate his Frenchmen, in vain 
did the hardiest veterans break from the crowded columns and sacrifice 
their lives to gain time for the mass to open out on such a fair field ; in 
vain did the mass itself bear up, and, fiercely striving, fire indiscriminately 
upon friends and foes, while the horsemen hovering on the flank threat- 
ened to charge the advancing line. Nothing could stop that astonishing 
infantry. No sudden burst of undisciplined valour, no nervous enthu- 
siasm weakened the stability of their order, their flashing eyes were bent 
on the dark columns in their front, their measured tread shook the 
ground, their dreadful volleys swept away the head of every formation, 
their deafening shouts overpowered the dissonant cries that broke from 
all parts of the tumultuous crowd, as slowly and with a horrid carnage it 
was pushed by the incessant vigour of the attack to the farthest edge 
of the hill. In vain did the French reserves mix with the struggling 
multitude to sustain the fight, their efforts only increased the irremediable 
confusion, and the mighty mass breaking off like a loosened cliff, went 
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headlong down the steep: the rain flowed after in streams discoloured 
with blood, and eighteen hundred unwounded men, the remnant of six 
thousand unconquerable British soldiers, stood triumphant on the fatal 
hill ! 

Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, Book v. chap. xxxviii. 1. From ‘‘'Touch- 
ing musical harmony”? to ‘‘ moderate all our affections.” 


Mr. Theodore Watts :— 
Homer, Jliad, Book xxiv. 486—526. 


SHAKESPEARE. Ornetto, Act v. Scene 2. 
Oth. Soft you; a word or two, before you go. 
I have done the state some service, and they know it ; 
No more of that:—I pray you, in your letters, 
When you shall these unlucky deeds relate, 
Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice: then must you speak 
Of one that lov’d not wisely, but too well; 
Of one not easily jealous, but, being wrought, 
Perplex’d in the extreme; of one, whose hand, 
Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away, 
Richer than all his tribe; of one, whose subdu’d eyes, 
Albeit unused to the melting mood 
Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum: Set you down this: 
And say, besides,—that in Aleppo once, 
Where a malignant and a turban’d Turk 
Beat a Venetian, and traduc’d the state, 
I took by the throat the circumcised dog, 
And smote him—thus. [ Stabs himself. 


Mort v’Arruvure. Book xxi. chap. xiii. 


From ‘‘ And thou were the courtlyest Knighte that ever bare shelde,’’ 
to ‘that ever put spere in the reyst.” 


SHaKesPpEARE. Hamer. Act ii. Scene 2. 

I have of late, (but, wherefore, I know not,) lost all my mirth, fore- 
gone all custom of exercises: and, indeed, it goes so heavily with my 
disposition, that this goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a sterile pro- 
montory ; this most excellent canopy, the air, look you,—this brave o’er- 
hanging firmament—this majestical roof fretted with golden fire, why, it 
appears no other thing to me, than a foul and pestilent congregation of 
vapours. What a piece of work isa man! How noble in reason! how 
infinite in faculty! in form and moving, how express and admirable! in 
action, how like an angel! in apprehension, how like a god! the beauty 
of the world! the paragon of animals! And yet, to me, what is this 
quintessence of dust ? 


STERNE. 
“Thou hast left this matter short,” said my Uncle Toby to the Cor- 
poral, as he was putting him to bed,—“‘ and I will tell thee in what, Trim. 
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In the first place, when thou madest an offer of my services to Le Fevre,— 
as sickness and travelling are both expensive, and thou knewest he was 
but a poor lieutenant, with a son to subsist as well as himself out of his 
pay, that thou didst not make an offer to him of my purse ; because, had he 
stood in need, thou knowest, Trim, he had been as welcome to it as my- 
Te” és? ‘Your honour knows, ” said the Corporal, ‘‘ I had no orders,’ 
“True,” quoth my Uncle Toby, ‘‘thou didst very right as a 
soldier, —but certainly very wrong as a man. In the second place, for 
which indeed thou hast the same excuse,”’ continued my Uncle Toby, 
‘¢ when thou offeredst hini whatever was in my house,—thou shouldst have 
offered him my house too.—A sick brother officer should have the best 
quarters, Trim, and if we had him with us,—we could tend and look to 
him.—Thou art an excellent nurse thyself, Trim, and what with thy care 
of him, and the old woman’s, and his boy’s, and mine together, we might 
recruit him again at once and set him upon his legs.””—“ In a fortnight or 
three weeks,” added my Uncle Toby, smiling,—‘‘ he might march.” 
‘* He will never march, an’ please your honour, in this world,” said the 
Corporal, . . . “He will march,” said my Uncle Toby, rising up from 
the side of the bed with one shoe off. . . . ‘‘An’ please your honour,” said 
the Corporal, ‘‘he will never march but to his grave.” .. . “ He shall 
march,” cried my Uncle Toby, marching the foot which had a shoe on, 
though without advancing an inch, ‘‘ he shall march to his regiment.” 
‘‘He cannot stand it,” said the Corporal. ... ‘‘He shall be sup 
ported, ” said my Uncle Toby. . “Ren drop at last,”’ said the Cor. 
poral, “‘and what will become of his ee He shall not drop,” 
said my Uncle Toby, firmly. . . . ‘‘ A well-a-day !—do what we can for 
him,” said Trim, maintaining his point,—‘‘the poor soul will die.”’ 

‘* He shall not die, by G ,’ erled my Uncle Toby.—The accusing 
spirit, which flew up to heaven’s chancery with the oath, blushed as 
he gave it in;—and the recording angel, as he wrote it down, dropped a 
tear upon the word and blotted it out for ever. 























































































CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


To the Editor of the Forrnicurity Review. 


Sir,—Professor Jebb’s “ Plea for a British Institute at Athens,” 
which appeared in your columns in May, 1883, first put into 
practical form an idea which had been steadily gaining ground 
among scholars, that England should emulate at Athens the 
achievements of France and Germany, and more recently of the 
United States. The case was stated in this article so fully and 
so forcibly, that I need only recommend those who are not yet 
convinced of the expediency of establishing a school on Greek soil, 
as an adjunct to the training in Greek art and letters which can 
be obtained at home, to take an early opportunity of reading it. 
As the Fortnightly Review was thus directly associated with the 
initiation of the enterprise I gladly accept your invitation to lay 
before your readers a short statement of its present position and 
prospects. Very shortly after the appearance of Professor Jebb’s 
“Plea,” the lines were laid for the execution of the scheme by a 
brilliant meeting held at Marlborough House, under the presidency 
of the Prince of Wales. Since then the movement has proceeded, if 
not as rapidly as could be wished, yet so steadily that it was found 
possible in November, 1886, to open the school in a building erected 
upon a site generously granted by the Greek Government. Mr. 
F. C. Penrose, the well-known author of The Principles of Athenian 
Architecture, consented to act as director for the first year, and in the 
course of the session four students were admitted, two of them, Mr. 
Ernest Gardner and Mr. David Hogarth, being the holders, at 
Cambridge and Oxford respectively, of the travelling fellowship 
recently founded under the Craven Trust.? The first annual meeting 
of subscribers held since the formal establishment of the school, took 
place on July 6th, 1887, in the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, 
at Burlington House, the Earl of Carnarvon in the chair. The 
report of the managing committee, then unanimously adopted, gave 
a very encouraging account of the work of the first year. The 
school-house has been duly furnished and, partly by gifts, partly by 
purchase, the nucleus has been formed of a first-rate archeological 
library. In the course of the session Mr. Penrose and his students 
made various journeys to ancient sites and collected valuable infor- 
mation. Mr. Penrose delivered three public lectures on the Parthenon, 
the Erectheum, and the Temple of Olympian Zeus, besides making 
excavations, at the expense of the Dilettanti Society, upon the site of 
the last-named temple. Mr. Gardner drew up an elaborate memoir 


(1) The paper was printed separately by the School Committee, and I shall be happy 
to send a copy to any one who applies to me. 

(2) Mr. Ernest Gardner has since been appointed Director of the School for the next 
two years. 
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upon the remarkable Archaic statues recently discovered upon the 
Acropolis, and also a summary of the chief discoveries in sculpture 
and epigraphy during the past year. Both these reports, together 
with one by Mr. Penrose on recent excavations in Greece, were 
published in the recently issued number of the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies (Vol. viii. part i.). Mr. Hogarth made an expedition to 
Salonica and Pella, and prepared a paper on inscriptions which 
he discovered in these towns. Mr. Rupert Clarke, who joined 
the school towards the end of the session, discussed in a valuable 
paper the question whether the remarkable fortified citadel which 
lies between Eleusis and Thebes was Eleutherz or C2noe, and sided 
with Colonel Leake in favour of the latter. 

The work of the first session naturally affords only an earnest of 
what may be expected in the future, as experience is gained and the 
supply of trained archeologists is increased. Later sessions, if the 
school is properly supported, will assuredly yield more abundant 
fruit, both in the record and examination of results already achieved 
and in the more fascinating field of new discovery. But the brief 
sketch above given is enough to show that the work has been taken 
up in serious earnest, and to indicate some of the many lines of 
research which may be pursued on Greek soil. Nor is there any 
fear of jealousy on the part of previous labourers in the same field. 
In the first report of the managing committee stress is laid upon the 
kindly reception which the English directors and students have met 
with from the other scholars, native and foreign, who are resident in 
Athens. The members oi the American school especially, who will 
shortly be located on an adjacent site, have shown a truly brotherly 
readiness to give whatever assistance was required by their English 
colleagues. The field is so large, the problems, historical, artistic, 
and topographical, which still await solution are so many and impor- 
tant, that a spirit of generous rivalry alone inspires each band of 
scholars to contribute its share to results in which all are interested. 
And Athens, as Lord Carnarvon well said, with its unique monu- 
ments and associations, and its museums daily gathering in fresh 
wealth from the harvest of the spade, is becoming more and more the 
only place where such problems in Greek civilisation can be studied 
to advantage. 

This is the bright side of the picture. England has, at last, 
followed the example of France, Germany, and America, and has 
established an observatory and a workshop on Greek soil. But there 
isa dark side. It is the old story of inadequate funds. It might 
have been supposed that in a wealthy country like this, with tradi- 
tions of classical scholarship and of disinterested zeal for art and 
letters, it would not be very difficult, by donations large and small, 
to raise a capital of £20,000 to establish on a permanent basis a 
school of classicul studies in the very centre and source of Hellenic 
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civilisation. When, moreover, the scheme was publicly taken up by 
the Prince of Wales, and the inaugural meeting at Marlborough 
House was attended, as Lord Carnarvon lately reminded us, by “ the 
most eminent men in literature, in art, in science, in politics, in 
classical learning, and in society,” it did not seem likely that the 
enthusiasm then evoked would fall short of the entire achievement 
of the end in view. I think the promoters of the scheme have 
honestly done their best to urge its claims upon national support. 
Meetings have been held. Reports and circulars have been widely 
issued. Appeals have been addressed to the learned bodies most con- 
cerned in such matters. And yet from two only, the University of 
Oxford and the Hellenic Society, has substantial aid been forth- 
coming, in the form of annual grants ; while the donations, up to the date 
of the recent meeting of subscribers, amounted to scarcely more than 
£4,500. And when we come to analyse the list we find that the bulk 
of this sum, no less, indeed, than £3,400, is made up, as Professor 
Jebb took occasion to point out, by the liberal gifts, ranging from 
£50 to £500, of twenty-five persons. To these benefactors our 
heartiest thanks are due. Without them no step could have been 
taken. If a hundred more of them could be found, lasting success 
would be ensured. This fact should be borne in mind, and should in- 
spire all concerned to redoubled efforts. The donations received so 
far have sufficed, at any rate, to build and to furnish an excellent 
house, and to lay the foundation of a good library. But this per- 
fectly necessary outlay has practically absorbed our capital. What we 
want is an assured income of from £600 to £800 a year. Our present 
income, represented by annual subscriptions large and small, is about 
£450, and the bulk of it has only been promised for three years. 

I have no wish to take a despondent view of the situation. Con- 
sidering the novelty of the idea, and the difficulty of convincing 
people of the practical utility of such an enterprise, it is something 
that the school should actually be founded, and in working order 
within four years of the inception of the scheme; something that 
a breathing time of at least three years has been secured, for within 
that period it can hardly fail to justify its existence. But one of 
these years is already past. We must not wait till the last momeyt 
to see if English public spirit will allow so hopeful an enterprise to 
fail for lack of funds. Now is the time to make such efforts as will 
place the future of the institution beyond doubt. And the friends of 
the school naturally look for the help of the English press, that 
great champion of struggling causes, in urging its claims continually 
upon the attention of the cultivated and the wealthy public. 
Private appeals in person, by letter or by circular must still be made. 
But they are of little avail if they are not backed in season and out 
of season by the newspapers and magazines which do so much to 
form public opinion, and to stimulate public action. It is a satis- 
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faction to the committee to know that they may count upon such 
assistance from the Fortnightly Review. 

I will end by an announcement which I hope may bear immediate 
fruit. I have dwelt above upon the fact that the results achieved so 
far have been due in large measure to the well-timed generosity of 
a mere handful of subscribers. There is consolation in this fact, for 
it shows that only a fraction of the wealth of the country has as yet 
been drawn upon for our purpose. An opportunity now presents itself 
for more such public-spirited benefactors tocome forward. Mr. George 
Godwin, F.R.S., whose zeal and liberality in the advancement of sound 
learning are well known to all members of his profession, has offered 
to give the sum of £100 for investment, provided that within the next 
six months nine other persons or bodies can be found to contribute 
the same sum. Mr. Godwin feels, and the managing committee 
entirely share his view, that the future of such an institution ought 
not to depend solely upon the uncertain support of annual subscrip- 
tions. It is essential that a capital sum should be raised, the interest 
upon which shall suffice to meet the working expenses of the school, 
including the director’s salary and the maintenance of the house and 
library. Even £1,000 invested for this purpose, though far from 
adequate in itself, would form a nucleus to which, as time goes on, 
and the utility of the school is made manifest, other donations or be- 
quests might be added until the desired result is attained. I trust 
that your readers will do their utmost to enable the committee to 
avail themselves of Mr. Godwin’s generous offer, and I may add that 
if, instead of nine, there should be ninety donors of £100 forth- 
coming, they may feel assured that good use will be made of their 
generosity. Donations will be gladly received and acknowledged by 
the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Walter Leaf, Old Change, E.C. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
GrorcE A. MacmILLan, 
Hon. Sec. British School at Athens. 





29, Beprorp Srreet, 

Covent Garpen, W.C. 

[ We cannot let Mr. Macmillan’s appeal pass without saying a word in 
support of it. From personal experience, we know the disadvantage at 
which English students at Athens worked, as compared with German, 
French, and American students, before the foundation of the British 
School. Unsupported by any association, and dependent for a library 
upon the generosity of the German, French, or American schools, 
Englishmen were compelled to accept the conclusions won and the know- 
ledge gained by their better-equipped competitors, without hope of 
rivalling them. Now that this want, which has been so severely felt, 
has been supplied and the British School of Athens formally established, 
it cannot be that the British public will let the enterprise fail for want of 
funds. We hold, indeed, that the British School at Athens should have 
been established and endowed by Government, in the highest interests 
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of scholarship and education, but as all English Governments make it a 
rule, abdicating their proper and highest functions, to leave the establish- 
ment of beneficial institutions to private benevolence, the appeal must be 
made to the generosity of individual Englishmen. All subscriptions sent 
to the Treasurer in order to make up the sum of £900 referred to in Mr. 
Macmillan’s letter, will be acknowledged in the Fortnightly Review, and 
we hope that our readers will not let the occasion pass, but show by their 
response to the appeal that the patriotic spirit which founded the 
Grammar Schools in the England of Elizabeth is not wholly extinct in 
the England of Victoria.—Eb. F.R. } 


A NOTE ON WHITMANIA. 
To the Editor of the Fortntcutty Review. 


Sm,—It is told of Louis Napoleon, Napoleon le Petit, that after read- 
ing M. Victor Hugo’s voluble abuse of him, he laid the book down with 
this one word—Ignoble! Walt Whitman might surely do the same, if 
his eyes should light upon the pages of Mr. Swinburne’s ‘‘ Whitmania,” 
in the August number of your Review. 

The argument of this essay is indeed directed less against the author 
of Leaves of Grass, than against those foolish people who have Whitman 
on the brain. Mr. Swinburne, moreover, is careful to show that he 
retains some sense of what is good and great in the writer, to whom he 
formerly addressed not the least inspiring lyric in his own Songs before 
Sunrise. Nor will his statement of the fact that Whitman is not a poet 
in the technical sense of that term provoke contradiction. 

What calls for protest and correction is the following passage from 
Whitman’s conception of womanhood :— 

“But Mr. Whitman’s Eve is a drunken apple-woman, indecently 
sprawling in the slush and garbage of the gutter amid the rotten 
refuse of her overturned fruit-stall: but Mr. Whitman’s Venus is a Hot- 
tentot wench under the influence of cantharides and adulterated rum. 
ate herself would repudiate the ministration of such priestesses as 

ese.” 

I do not pretend to have any means of judging what sort of priestesses 
Cotytto would repudiate or welcome ; but I am sure that neither Whit- 
man’s Eve nor Whitman’s Venus ever sought admission to that sister- 
hood. Iam not about to defend Whitman’s method of treating sexual 
matters, which is far too physiological for my taste. I only wish to 
point out that Mr. Swinburne’s account of the type of woman held up 
by Whitman for admiration and respect—the mate and mother of stal- 
wart men—is palpably unfair. Whatever Whitman’s Eve is, whether 
she bores us or attracts us, whether we like her company or shun it— 
“athletic American matron,” white-capped Quakeress, Indian squaw, or 
what not—she is the exact opposite of Mr. Swinburne’s caricature. The 
“drunken apple-woman,” ‘the slush and garbage of the gutter,” ‘the 
cantharides and adulterated rum,’ exist solely in Mr. Swinburne’s own 
brain, and are conspicuously absent from the homely and coarse, but 
clean and healthy, ideal of Whitman. Passages indeed may be cited from 
Leaves of Grass, in which, applying his doctrine of democratic religion, 

itman extends the hand of sympathy to outcast women, and avows a 
comradely feeling for Bohemians and bullies. Yet he remains rigidly 
consistent in his exaltation of robust and wholesome womanhood, to tally, 
as he would phrase it, rigorous and self-respecting manhood. 

(1) “To Walt Whitman in America.”’ One poem begins: ‘‘ Send but a song over sea 
for us.” It is worth noticing that then, in 1871 or thereabouts, Mr. Swinburne 
regarded Whitman as a singer. 
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We may not care for Whitman’s gospel of the sexes. We may think, 
as I for one do, that it is bawled with superfluous vehemence into our 
ears. Yet-we ought not to forget that Whitman’s familiarity with the 
American proletariate convinced him that this message, delivered through 
a speaking trumpet, was needed, in order to bring men back to sound 
ways of thinking and feeling upon matters fundamentally important to 
society. Against the dram-drinker, the slave of secret vice, the victim of 
habitual excesses, the adulterous couple, the obscene dreamer, the nym- 
pholept of unnatural erethism, he deemed it his duty to protest. He felt 
that the core of material life in the great American cities ran a risk of 
being corrupted by such folk. Accordingly he promulgated his own con- 
ception of the primal attraction of normal womanhood for normal man- 
hood, he glorified an ideal of average and natural reciprocity between the 
sexes. Even those who heartily admire the great qualities of this singular 
and puzzling writer, will admit that there is something repulsive in the 
presentation of the ideal, something grotesque in the deliberate and 
detailed inculcation of his doctrine, something incurably devoid of the 
restraining sense of humour in his Chi/dren of Adam, something ungrace- 
ful, indelicate, and dull in the picture of his muscular and well-condi- 
tioned Venus. This does not, however, alter the fact that the sentences 
I have quoted from Mr. Swinburne’s essay contain a serious misrepre- 
sentation. They impute the vice, uncleanliness, and corruption against 
which every page of Whitman’s didactic writing is directed. For this, I 
feel sure that a man so generous and sincere as Mr. Swinburne, a poet 
who himself endured so much unsympathetic criticism after the appear- 
ance of his Poems and Ballads, will, ‘‘on better judgment making,” be 
sorry. Joun Apprncton Symonps. 


FINE PASSAGES IN VERSE AND PROSE. 
To the Editor of the Fortnicutty Review. 


Dear Sir,—With reference to the verse of Horace that Mr. Arnold 
cites, and that you have appended a translation by Conington to, it is not 
generally known that Herrick transferred the verse almost literally out 
of Horace into one of his poems—His Age, dedicated to his peculiar 
friend, Mr. John Wickes, under the name of Posthumus.” (Herrick’s 
Poems, Chatto & Windus, vol. ii. p. 47). Herrick’s translation is almost 
as close as Conington’s, and undoubtedly finer :— 

** The pleasing wife, the house, the ground, 
Must all be left, no one plant found 
To follow thee, 
Save only the curst cypress-tree.”’ 

Perhaps you may think it worth while to append this in a footnote 

when you gather these passages together. Believe me, yours faithfully, 
Ernest Ruys. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 

Mr. Grant ALLEN, writing to us with reference to his selection of pas- 
sages in the August number, says that ‘‘the passage from Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s Dynamiter, selected by him as the finest piece of prose 
he had read in our language, was the Prologue of the Cigar Divan, and 
not the Dedication printed in the last number of the Fortnightly Review.” 
While regretting the mistake, we must observe that it was due, in part 
at least, to the ambiguity of Mr. Grant Allen’s letter which we repro- 
duced textually in the last number of the Fortnightly Review. 



















